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JUNE MEETING, 1900. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President, Chakles Francis 
Adams, LL.D., in the chair. 

The record of the May meeting was read and approved ; 
and the Librarian read the list of donors to the Library. 

The Hon. John Hay, LL.D., Secretary of State, was elected 
a Corresponding Member. 

It was Voted, That during July, August, and September the 
stated meetings be omitted, the President and Recording 
Secretary to have power to call a special meeting, if necessary. 

The President announced the death of the Rev. Edwards 
Amasa Park, LL.D., an Associate Member of the Society, 
which occurred at Andover, on Monday, June 4. In doing so 
he called attention to the fact that Dr. Park was, at the time 
of his death, one of the oldest members of the Society, stand- 
ing fifth in order of seniority on the roll. Dr. Park was elected 
at the September meeting, 1861, in the seventh year of Mr. 
Winthrop's presidency. While in recognition of valuable 
literary work and recognized professional eminence Dr. Park 
could not but have become a member of the Society from a 
sense on its part of the fitness of his selection, — so to speak, 
he naturally belonged to it, — yet his connection with it had 
been scarcely more than nominal. Rarely, if ever, attending 
its meetings, he had never served on its committees or con- 
tributed to its proceedings. Eminent as a theologist of the 
antique school, — classic, severe, unbending, — suitable tribute 
could be paid to him only by one of his own sect. 

The President also announced the death of an eminent Cor- 
responding Member, Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, who died on 
the day after the death of Dr. Park. He then called upon 
Rev. Dr. McKenzie. 

Dr. McKenzie spoke in substance as follows : — 
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It is a long time since Professor Park was seen upon our 
streets. Yet he was once a familiar and interesting presence, 
with his tall, gaunt form, his head crowned with a large hat 
of broad brim, and his eyes concealed behind his blue glasses. 
Men turned to look at him as he moved rapidly on his way, 
indifferent to all that was about him. It was a unique per- 
sonality, and hardly more so here than in the quiet town 
where he lived and worked. He was born more than ninety 
years ago ; was a graduate of Brown University ; for two years 
a country minister, as his father had been ; for two years 
Professor at Amherst College ; for eleven years Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric in the Seminary at Andover, where for thirty- 
four years afterwards he was Professor of Christian Theology. 
This is the frame of the work of his diligent years. He found 
his place when he was appointed a teacher of Theology. He 
was much more than a teacher. He made what was termed 
in those days a System of Theology. It was a difficult thing 
to do, — to bring all the doctrines of the Faith into one body in 
which every member should have its own place, and the articu- 
lation of all the parts should be exact. It involved much 
learning and great skill. The danger was that justice would 
not be done to all the separate truths which were to be 
arranged in logical and effective order. Sustaining proof-texts 
would have to be sought and brought into position ; and it was 
by no means unlikely that even in the hands of an honest 
worker some w r ould find themselves in strange places and set 
to strange uses. It is a tradition that the departments of 
Exegesis and Theology were not in entire accord ; and that 
the Theologian expressed the wish that Professor Stowe would 
make his teaching agree with the dogmatic instruction; to 
which the other replied that he wished Professor Park would 
make his Theology agree with the New Testament. 

But the system was painfully constructed, and it was strong 
and ingenious. It was the last system. For Theology is now 
taught by new methods. I do not know that the change is 
greater than is seen in other departments of teaching. I speak 
with diffidence, but I suppose a change quite as marked could 
be found in the Harvard Law School between the methods of 
Judge Story and Judge Parker and those of the teachers who 
are now in their place ; and the change appears to be of a simi- 
lar character in the two schools. Professor Park marked out 
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a course of his own. There had already been a serious depart- 
ure from the doctrinal systems of previous masters. But there 
was need of further advance, and it needed a bold spirit to lead 
the way. The intrepid spirit was found, and at the right time. 
Against misunderstanding and misrepresentation, which have 
not been exceeded in our own day, the new teacher pro- 
claimed the new way and the new results. He fought his 
battle and prevailed. This was enough for a single life. It 
was said of him by his successor that he earned for those who 
should follow him the right to think for themselves. This is 
true, but it is perhaps more than he desired. He wished, 
rather, to win for others the right to think as he did. This 
was natural so long as he was convinced that he was himself in 
the right. Many of his students accepted his opinions and 
arguments ; many modified them ; some turned away from 
them to the old theories and beliefs, or to new ones of their 
own devising. He was a great teacher, and he had many 
scholars. His manner of lecturing could not easily be surpassed. 
His statements were concise and clear, and were repeated until 
every student could have them word for word. He divided 
and subdivided with minute care. His definitions were works 
of art. I have heard him classify men in their relations to 
Calvinism as Calvinists, Calvinistic, Calvinistical, Calvinisti- 
calish. He liked the term u consistent Calvinist." Pie was a 
master of illustration. He did not draw upon the classics, but 
from the life of the world which he knew, or from men whom 
he had seen, or from those whose words or acts were fruitful 
in reminiscence and anecdote. When I was his student the 
sad disaster occurred at the Pemberton Mills, a few miles away, 
and this was a quarry of illustration for all themes from 
Divine Sovereignty to Infant Baptism. A snow man built by 
students before the chapel door found a useful place in his lec- 
ture an hour later. I have excellent notes of his lectures. 
They no longer serve the purpose for which they were secured. 
But the order and method of them, the recollection of the man- 
ner in which the propositions were presented, — clothed with 
life, asserted, maintained, defended against all opponents, pres- 
ent and absent, real or imaginary, — I can never lose. I have 
often thought that I learned from him quite as much of homi- 
letics and rhetoric as of Theology. As a lecturer, regarded in 
a large way, I have never seen his equal. He was himself a 
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great preacher. To hear him was an event. To be carried on 
the swift stream of his impassioned eloquence, quickened by 
his presence, his attitude, the poise of his head, the might of 
his face, the flash of his eyes, the assertion of his gestures, was 
an experience worth seeking and never to be forgotten. The 
doctrines, with their illustration and enforcement, were all his 
own, and their range was over the earth and through the 
heavens. He struggled through his life against physical dis- 
ability, especially in his eyes. But he could not be conquered 
and he worked to the last. He could not be guided or re- 
strained. He knew his power and dared to use it. To any 
attempt to control him or to change his ways he had one 
answer. There are two arguments which are not easily resisted, 
conscience and the doctor. " My physician tells me that I 
must," or " that I must not," was a reply from which there was 
no appeal. The Trustees of the Seminary against his protest 
decided that he should lecture in each year of the course of 
study. He would not swerve from the custom which had 
given him the entire middle year, whose boundary should not 
be crossed bj^ himself or any other man. He had some of his 
lectures read at other times by a favorite student, but he kept 
on in his own way. 

When at length his health was so greatly impaired that he 
could no longer depend upon himself or be depended upon 
for the continuance of his lectures, he retired from his public 
duties, that he might prepare for publication his System of 
Theology. To what extent he pursued this work is not known. 
The Trustees tried in vain to find out how it was going on. 
When by appointment I inquired concerning the work, he 
answered that there were different ways of doing it. It might 
be done in this way, it might be done in that way ; he had 
not decided which way he should take. This closed both 
knowledge and inquiry. It should be added, however, that he 
said he had claimed for his system that it could be preached, 
and that the volume of discourses which he published a few 
years since was a part of his System. He is said to have made 
a similar remark regarding a life of Jonathan Edwards, of 
which about one half was written at the time of his death. It 
is to be regretted that he could not complete it. He was a 
noble biographer. His life of Dr. Emmons is a monumental 
work of this kind. In the controversy in which the Andover 
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Seminary was engaged after his retirement he took no open 
part, though he is said to have been in the counsels of the men 
who were opposed to the Trustees. He could easily be pardoned 
for coming to the defence of his own work, and of the Seminary 
in which he had invested his years. To him the peril was near 
and real, and he had a right to an opinion. 

Of late years he has led a secluded life, and has been 
rarely seen abroad. The friends who now and then sought 
him in his retreat were cordially received, and were refreshed 
by his conversation. The old spirit lived to the last. By his 
students he was held in admiration. I think that not very 
many came into familiar intercourse with him. This was not 
by any wish of his own. I do not believe that he repelled 
any honest mind which sought his advice. It was accounted 
a privilege to walk up and down the hill with him. But at 
such times he seems to have drawn from the young man quite 
as much as he gave to him, and what he received was of use 
to him. He was absorbed in his work, yet he was a delight- 
ful companion. I have been his guest since I ceased to be his 
student, and he has been my guest. He was gentle, thought- 
ful, courteous ; and it was a delight to come near to him and 
to feel the warmth of his great heart. The scholar may have 
covered the man, but the man was there. He was most en- 
tertaining in his stories, to which there seemed no limit. He 
told a story well, and enjoyed telling it and marking its effect. 
He had his own smile and his own laugh. Indeed, in most 
respects he stood by himself, dwelling in his own sufficient 
world, coming out a little way to instruct and amuse his neigh- 
bors and his scholars. He will be remembered. 

In many ways he was different from the great man who has 
been named with him. They were close friends, and in their 
religious beliefs were allied. But Dr. Storrs lived in the greater 
world, and was concerned with its affairs. He was notably 
a citizen and a statesman. He was a scholar, and a preacher 
of well-nigh unexampled power. No one surpassed him in his 
own domain of eloquence. But he was also the President of 
an Historical Society, and when the bridge was opened which 
joined two cities he was the orator. He was at the head of 
a large missionary organization, and its wise leader in troublous 
times. He was a lecturer on many subjects, and a writer. 
His stores of generous learning were always at his command. 

25 
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Dignified, courteous, earnest, firm in his convictions and bold 
in proclaiming them, he filled a large place among men in 
honor and usefulness. The two whom we have named to- 
gether served their fellow-men according to their ability and 
earned their renown. Dr. Storrs preached to men engaged in 
all the works and events of life, and he taught them to be 
wise and brave and true. To Professor Park was given the 
rare opportunity to be the teacher of teachers, and his line 
has gone out into all the earth. He has taught the world. 
Of each of these friends, whose burial was at the same hour, 
it may be said, in all sincerity, that he left the thinking of the 
world better than he found it. 

Rev. Dr. Edmund F. Slafter, who had been a student at 
Andover, gave some personal recollections of Dr. Park, arid 
was followed by Rev. Morton Dexter, who spoke in substance 
as follows : — 

It would be difficult to add much to Dr. McKenzie's inter- 
esting and discriminating characterization of Professor Park. 
But one fact seems to me to deserve a little more emphasis. 
It was the great distinction of Professor Park as a teacher that, 
much more than most teachers, he taught his students to think 
for themselves. I should not call him a great original thinker. 
As has been said of him since his death, he cannot be ranked 
with Augustine, Luther, Jonathan Edwards, and other men of 
their originality and leadership in metaphysical and religious 
matters. He was pre-eminently keen, subtle, and analytical. 
He did not search through the whole field of human belief in 
order to determine what is true, so much as he set himself to 
analyze, illumine, defend, and advocate that system of Christian 
belief which he had inherited and in which he had been trained. 
But in this chosen work he probably had no equal. And he 
imparted to his students in a remarkable degree his own spirit 
and method. They learned from him how to go to the bottom 
of a subject, how to turn it inside out and master all its depart- 
ments, how to analyze and classify and construct and maintain 
a definite system of belief. 

One result of this inevitably was that they did not always 
accept his conclusions. This, I think, occasionally was to him 
a cause of considerable disappointment. For the brightest 
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young men, those whom he recognized as the ablest and most 
promising, were apt to be the ones who, when taught by him 
to reflect independently, reached results differing more or less 
from those which he thought they ought to reach. We all 
admired him, and all sought the privilege of his society and 
conversation. But the men who used most commonly to 
accompany him in his walks, and whose presence I think he 
most enjoyed, were — and it was only natural — those who 
accepted his teachings most implicitly. His system down to 
its least details was so clear, logical, and complete to him 
that it sometimes was a little difficult for him to appreciate 
that a student might be intelligent, candid, and earnestly 
seeking for the truth, and yet be unable to reach some of 
the conclusions which to him had become fundamental. 

Professor Park was responsible, in a sense, for a great deal 
of what seemed to him to be heresy. But it could not be 
prevented, and it really is a tribute to his unusual ability 
as an instructor. Moreover, those of his pupils who have 
continued to hold and advocate essentially the truth which 
he believed in far outnumber those who have abandoned it. 
And one and all always have regarded him with admiration 
and reverence. It is nearly twenty years since he ceased 
to be actively at work. But even in his retirement he has 
been a unique, impressive figure, exerting a quiet but wide 
and powerful influence and illustrating the beauty of Chris- 
tian old age. Practically, if not actually, he was the last 
survivor of his theological generation, and probably another 
just like it never will appear. He was a great man and did 
a noble work, and he will not be forgotten soon. 

The Hon. Winslow Warren presented some interesting 
articles belonging to the late Governor Brooks, and said : — 

Mr. President, — It is my privilege to represent here to-day 
the kindness of a lady in Baltimore who has asked me to pre- 
sent to the Society some interesting memorials of Governor 
John Brooks, of Medford. 

The history of the matter is this : Miss Elizabeth Burnap, 
of Baltimore, Maryland, the grand-niece of Governor Brooks 
and daughter of Rev. Dr. George W. Burnap, a distinguished 
clergyman of Baltimore, was desirous of presenting these ar- 
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tides to the Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati, of which 
Governor Brooks was the first Secretary and for many years 
President, as well as Vice-President General of the General 
Society. Under the advice of a mutual friend in Baltimore, 
Miss Burnap, while attending a recent convention in Boston, 
called at my office with the articles in question and expressed 
her wish that as President of the Massachusetts Society of the 
Cincinnati I should present them for her to that Society. I 
felt obliged to say to her that while duly appreciating her 
kindness and the interesting nature of the articles, as the 
Society of the Cincinnati had no building or rooms where 
they could be placed and be open to the public, it seemed to 
me more appropriate to present them to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society for its new building. She expressed her 
entire satisfaction with such arrangement, and subsequently 
addressed to me a letter which I will read. 

Parker House, Boston, May 24, 1900. 
Winslow Warren, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — I have in my possession some family relics of historical 
interest which should properly be placed with some historical society in 
Massachusetts. 

They are, first, a cane presented by George Washington to General 
John Brooks, of Medford, Massachusetts; second, a dress sword worn 
by General Brooks in the Revolution ; third, a picture of General 
Brooks, which was considered the best likeness of him ever taken. 

As the grand-niece of General Brooks, through his sister Elizabeth, 
who married Rev. Jacob Burnap, of Merrimack, New Hampshire, and 
as the daughter of Rev. Dr. George Washington Burnap, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, I had thought of presenting these articles to the Massachu- 
setts Society of the Cincinnati, of which General Brooks was formerly 
President, as well as Vice-President of the General Society ; but under- 
standing from you that the Society has no hall or rooms where they 
could be kept or seen by the public, I feel that gift would be impos- 
sible. May I then ask of you the favor of requesting from the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society to allow me to have the honor to present 
them to that Society, and may it be done at their next meeting? 
I am, with thanks, very truly yours, 

Elizabeth W. Burnap. 

I therefore with great pleasure present to this Society the 
cane given to Governor Brooks by General Washington, which 
has the appearance of being made of wood from Mt. Vernon, 
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Governor Brooks's dress sword, in excellent condition, and a 
lithograph of Governor Brooks from Stuart's painting. 

There is a peculiar fitness that these memorials of Governor 
Brooks should find a resting place in this Society, for he was 
not only a Massachusetts man whose military and civil career 
was an honor to himself and his native State, but was one of 
the most eminent of the Massachusetts Officers of the Revolu- 
tion, and his services were of a most prominent and remarkable 
nature. 

Born at Medford, Massachusetts, May 31, 1752, he was edu- 
cated to the practice of medicine, but upon hearing of the 
British attack at Concord, April 19, 1775, he marched in com- 
mand of a company of minute men from Reading, where he 
was practising medicine, and took an active part in the contest 
with the British in their retreat. June 16 he volunteered for 
service under Colonel Prescott at Bunker Hill, but was detailed 
to seek reinforcements from General Ward and was not pres- 
ent at the battle. He was in the retreat from Long Island and 
at the battle of White Plains, and as Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Jackson's Eighth Regiment took a very prominent part in the 
campaign against Burgoyne, and was present at the latter's 
surrender. He then was with Washington's army at Valley 
Forge, and was detailed to assist Baron Steuben in organizing 
and drilling the forces. No one in that dreary winter more 
possessed the confidence and love of Washington. 

In 1778 he was Adjutant-General with General Charles 
Lee, and prominent in the battle of Monmouth. He took part 
in the campaigns on the Hudson, and was an active friend and 
supporter of Washington through the unpleasant incidents of 
the time of the Newburgh address in 1783, when Washington 
expressed to him in strong terms. his confidence and friendship. 

At the close of the war Governor Brooks returned to the 
practice of his profession in Medford, but his services were in 
constant demand by the State. He was made Major-General 
of the Massachusetts Militia, Adjutant-General of the State, 
served in the Massachusetts Senate and Governor's Council, 
was United States Marshal and Revenue Inspector, and from 
1816 to 1823 was Governor of the State. In all these po- 
sitions he showed conspicuous ability, great integrity of char- 
acter, and was respected and beloved to an uncommon degree. 
In his profession his rank was very high, notwithstanding the 
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demands upon his time and strength in his various official 
capacities. He was President of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, of the Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati, of the 
Washington Monument Society, of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association, and of the Massachusetts Bible Society. 

This, in brief, is the life of a man whom this Society does 
well to honor, and no more appropriate place can be found 
than here for these memorials which belong to Massachusetts 
and which should be forever held as an inspiration to Massa- 
chusetts men. 

I beg leave to offer the following vote of thanks to Miss 
Burnap, to be made a part of our records and a copy forwarded 
to her : — 

Voted, That the Massachusetts Historical Society express 
their cordial thanks to Miss Elizabeth W. Burnap, the grand- 
niece of Governor John Brooks, for her valuable gift to the 
Society of the Cane presented to Governor Brooks, the Dress 
Sword worn by him, and his Portrait, and that the same be 
placed among the collections of the Society, and this vote 
entered upon the Records and a copy duly forwarded to Miss 
Burnap. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green presented, in behalf of Rev. Edward 
H. Hall, who was absent from the country, the memoir of the 
late Charles F. Dunbar ; and Rev. Dr. Edward J. Young pre- 
sented, in behalf of Mr. John C. Gray, the memoir of the late 
John C. Ropes, which had been assigned to him, but which 
at his request, and with the concurrence of the Council, had 
been prepared by Rev. Joseph May, LL.D., of Philadelphia, a 
classmate and intimate friend of Mr. Ropes. 

The President then read the following paper : — 

u Ours is the age of examinations. To-day, the world 
naturally divides itself into examiners and examinees. . . . The 
three-button mandarins who control the higher education of 
our time are reducing the whole intellectual life of our age to 
a uniform scheme of Class, Pass, and Pluck, which requires 
little thought and a great deal of blue pencil. . . . The ex- 
amination virus is eating away the very brain-fibre of our age, 
— just as it has done in China." This is the extremely ener- 
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getic language of Mr. Frederic Harrison, used in a recent 
critical examination of the historical method of Freeman, in 
regard to what cannot be otherwise characterized than as one 
of the leading educational fc 'fads " of the day. I do not pro- 
pose to express approval of what I have quoted, or to criticise 
it adversely. I merely use it as a text. I would further 
premise that the examinations for admission to Harvard — 
" preliminaries " and u finals," I believe they are termed — are 
now protracted through two years, and the u finals " alone, I 
am informed, occupy three days. The anxious applicants for 
admission go through distinct processes of what is technically 
known as preparatory school " cramming," being scientifically 
trained for a given test at specified times, very much as a young 
horse is trained for the various successive leaps — hurdle, 
ditch, and wall — of a steeple chase. I do not now propose to 
discuss either the advantages or defects of the examination 
system ; but I do propose to draw attention to what I may 
call, in the approved scientific phraseology of the day, its 
evolution in the matter of admission to Harvard, or, in our own 
more appropriate parlance, its historical development. This 
occasion too seems appropriate, for the annual examination 
period — that youthful dies irce — is now close at hand. 

A New York gentleman recently asked permission of me to 
make certain investigations among the family papers at Quincy, 
and, while assisting him in so doing, I chanced across the 
original manuscript of the Autobiography of John Adams, 
written about the year 1803, and shortly after the close of his 
administration. Turning over its earlier pages, I became inter- 
ested in the writer's account of his school days and College life. 
It reminded me of similar experiences recounted by the late 
Dr. Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, included in a volume privately 
printed some dozen years ago by our associate Thornton K. 
Lothrop. Each writer gave an account of his examination for 
admission to Harvard, one in 1751 and the other in 1821, — 
that is, with an interval of seventy years between them. 
Not impossibly some of those now present have sons who 
are being prepared for the severe entrance ordeal. If such 
there are, it cannot be otherwise than amusing, as well as 
instructive, to recur to the methods in use eighty and one 
hundred and fifty years ago. Most of us probably remember 
vividly enough the milder sif tings of the higher educational 
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wheat from the preparatory school chaff of half a century 
back. 

The following is the account given by John Adams. It 
is only necessary further to premise that John Adams's 
father then (1751) lived in that part of the original town of 
Braintree, now known as Quincy, which, by the road as it at 
that time ran, — the old Plymouth and Boston road, over 
Milton Hill and through Roxbury, — was about a dozen miles 
from Cambridge. The house in which he lived, and from 
which his young son that morning set out, is still standing, 
and is now occupied by the " Abigail Adams Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution " : — 

" Mr. Marsh was a Son of our former Minister of that name, who 
kept a private Boarding School but two doors from my Fathers. To 
this School I went, where I was kindly treated, and I began to study 
in Earnest. My father soon observed the relaxation of my Zeal for 
Fowling Piece, and my daily increasing Attention to my Books. In 
a little more than a year Mr. Marsh pronounced me fitted for College. 
On the day appointed at Cambridge for the Examination of Candidates 
for Admission I mounted my horse and called upon Mr. Marsh, who 
was to go with me. The weather was dull and threatened rain. Mr. 
Marsh said he was unwell and afraid to go out. I must therefore go 
alone. Thunderstruck at this unforeseen disappointment, and terrified 
at the thought of introducing myself to such great Men as the President 
and Fellows of a College I at first resolved to return home ; but fore- 
seeing the grief of my Father and apprehending he would not only be 
offended with me but my Master too whom I sincerely loved, I aroused 
myself, and collected Resolution enough to proceed. Although Mr. 
Marsh had assured me that he had seen one of the Tutors the last week 
and had said to him all that was proper for him to say if he should go 
to Cambridge, that he was not afraid to trust me to an examination and 
was confident I should acquit myself well and be honourably admitted ; 
yet I had not the same confidence in myself and suffered a very melan- 
choly Jpurney. Arrived at Cambridge I presented myself according to 
my directions and underwent the usual Examination by the President 
Mr. Holyoke and the Tutors Flint, Hancock, Mayhew and Marsh. Mr. 
Mayhew into whose Class We were to be admitted, presented me a 
Passage of English to translate into Latin. It was long and casting 
my Eye over it I found several words the latin for which did not occur 
to my memory. Thinking that I must translate it without a dictionary, 
I was in a great fright and expected to be turned by, an event that I 
dreaded above all things. Mr. Mayhew went into his Study and bid 
me follow him. There Child, said he is a dictionary, there a Gram- 
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mar, and there Paper, Pen and Ink, and you may take your own time. 
This was joyful news to me and I then thought my admission safe. The 
Latin was soon made I was declared Admitted and a Theme given me 
to write on in the Vacation. I was as light when I came homo as I 
had been heavy when I went : my Master was well pleased and my 
Parents very happy. I spent the Vacation not very profitably chiefly 
in reading Magazines and a British Apollo. I went to Colledge at the 
end of it and took the Chamber assigned me and my place in the Class 
under Mr. Mayhew. I found some better Schollars than myself, par- 
ticularly Lock, Hemmenway and Tisdale. The last left Colledge before 
the End of the first year, and what became of him I know not. Hem- 
menway still lives a great divine and Lock has been President of Har- 
vard Colledge a station for which no Man was better qualified. With 
these I ever lived in friendship without Jealousy or Envy. I soon 
became intimate with them, and began to feel a desire to equal them 
in Science and Literature. In the Sciences especially Mathematicks, I 
soon surpassed them, mainly because, intending to go into the Pulpit, 
they thought Divinity and the Classicks of more Importance to them. 
In Litterature I never overtook them." 

So much for John Adams. 

Next as to the experience under similar conditions of Dr. 
Lothrop. Dr. Lothrop had been brought up as a child in Utica, 
in what was then the West, now Central New York. At the 
age of twelve years he was sent to Cambridge, consigned to the 
care of Dr. Kirkland, his mother's brother, who had then been 
six years President of the College. He gives the following 
account of his interview with his first tutor and instructor : 

" On Monday morning Dr. Kirkland, as he was leaving the breakfast- 
table, said that he would like to see me in his study at a quarter before 
nine. When I presented myself he gave two little taps of his feet upon 
the floor, and immediately I heard a movement in the room below, foot- 
steps on the stairs, and a knock at the door. The ' Come in ' was an- 
swered by a young person, to whom Dr. Kirkland said, ' Emerson, this 
is my nephew, Master Lothrop, of whom I spoke to you. ? Emerson 
and myself shook hands, while my uncle continued, 4 I wish to put him 
under your instruction, for the present at least. Will you take him to 
your room, see where he is in his studies, and begin accordingly? Be 
careful not to make his lessons too long and difficult, because he is more 
accustomed to out-of-door life than to study. In his recitations and 
oral instruction I wish you to give him about an hour a day, from Mon- 
day to Friday inclusive.' Emerson bowed, and said, 'I will do the 
best I can, sir'; then turning to me, asked, 'Will you come down to 
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my room?' As soon as we got *uto his room he said, with a slight 
diminution of the dimity and authority manifested in presence of the 
President, i Lothrop — your Christian name ; what is it ? ? I told him 
my name, and then made the same inquiry in regard to his ; to which 
he replied, 'My name is Ralph, — Ralph Waldo.' Physically at least, 
the child was the father of the man ; for he was very much the same 
person then in looks and manners that I have known him to be for the 
last forty years. He was about two years older than myself, and nearly 
as tall as when he had reached maturity, — a Saxon blonde, pale face, 
light hair, blue eyes. He was calm and quiet in his manners ; and no 
matter how much he felt, externally he was never moved or excited. I 
think there was the same mingling of shyness, awkwardness, and dig- 
nity about him as a freshman in college that is often observed in him 
to-day." 

Dr. Lothrop's account of his dress is too good to be omitted. 
It is as follows, he being then a boy of eleven : — 

" I came home in ample season to put on my best toggery, a suit of 
blue broadcloth, — the coat with brass buttons in front and on the under 
side of the cuffs, and under the lappets of the pockets behind (which 
pockets you entered from the top, and not by a slit at the side as is now 
the case), a sort of half-military coat such as was still worn in Central 
New York, a survival, not of ' the fittest,' but of the War of 1812. Yet 
it was a splendid ' fit,' made by Messrs. Manchester and Tryon of Utica, 
who afterwards became very celebrated tailors in New York City. I 
was very proud of that coat, and with a white cassimere vest, also with 
brass buttons, I had an impression that it was very splendid, especially 
when I wore in connection with it (as I always did) a black stock and 
standing collar, also Wellington boots, with high brass-capped heels, and 
the pantaloons strapped neatly down over them. It was a man's dress, 
and very funny for a boy of twelve or thirteen. At Utica it attracted 
no attention, because all boys dressed so ; but at Cambridge and Bos- 
ton, where the boys of my age were wearing round-about jackets, with 
broad collars turned over the shoulders, my backwoods costume attracted 
some notice. However, Dr. Kirkland never said a word upon the sub- 
ject, and I never made any alteration, save that after five or six weeks 
I had the brass buttons under the lappets behind taken off. My every- 
day suit was of light gray mixed, made like the blue, only there were 
no buttons under the lappets behind ; and the pantaloons were what we 
called ' chevaliers,' with buttons on the outside nearly up to the knee ; in 
this I made no change. I had also a pair of close-fitting gray breeches^ 
and when I wore these, I wore a pair of boots with tassels, that came 
up over them." 
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As the time for his examination approached, in July, 1821, 
Dr. Lothrop seems to have faced the ordeal very calmly. The 
following is his account of it: — 

" At this time the third term in college lasted to Commencement, the 
fourth Wednesday in August, and the terms in the schools corresponded 
with this. The examination for admission was on the Friday after 
Commencement. I went down to Cambridge on Tuesday, and called 
to see Mary Manning, whose father, Dr. Manning, had moved to Cam- 
bridge. There I found Mary Peabody ; and as she wanted to go to 
Salem next day, I arranged to drive her down, knowing that my uncle's 
horse and chaise would be at my disposal. When I told him what I 
was to do, he asked if I had not better be reviewing my studies for 
examination rather than driving Miss Peabody to Salem. I told him 
I thought I was all prepared, and so went to Salem with Miss Peabody, 
dined at her Uncle Pickman's, where she was to make a visit, and drove 
back to Cambridge in the afternoon. 

" The examination began at 6 a. m. Friday, was over by five in the 
afternoon, and between that and seven o'clock all the candidates got 
their answers. I passed a very good examination, but was conditioned 
in Latin Grammar, — a book which at that time I could recite from 
beginning to end without a mistake. Dr. Kirkland, who examined me 
pretty strictly in the Georgics of Virgil, and made me parse several 
clauses, said, i I am a little surprised at your being conditioned in Latin 
Grammar. How came it? ' I said, ' I don't know, sir ; I had only one 
question put to me, which I did not exactly understand, and almost 
instantly, while I was trying to make out what the question meant, Mr. 

said, " That will do ; sit down." ' My uncle made no remark ; 

and Mr. , when I went to him to be re-examined in Latin Gram- 
mar, merely said, i Have you been studying it during the vacation ? ? I 
replied, ' No, sir, I can't say that I have. I thought I could repeat the 
whole of it the day you conditioned me. Mr. Miles considered me per- 
fectly prepared in Latin Grammar.' ' Well, well ! ? he said, <I don't 
care about hearing you repeat the whole of it now. I '11 take Mr. 
Miles's opinion ; you can go.' And so I left, feeling that I should like 
to ask him if he thought it right to treat a young man in that way." 

The President added that in the accounts of the subsequent, 
college experience of both John Adams and Dr. Lothrop there 
was much more both curious and interesting, but not strictly 
germane to the present subject or occasion. 

Thomas W. Higginson, LL.D., having been called on, read 
from his diary the following notes of his examination for ad- 
mission to college, in 1837 : — 
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August 28th [i837]. Examination of Freshmen at Harvard. At 
6 in the morning we all assembled, , ,t the -aouth door. The names of 
the instructors and the number of those sent by each, were taken down 
by Dr. Ware. We were put together in the south dining hall, each 
school by itself. Afterwards we were divided into sections by Dr. W. 
"Mr. Wells's & Mr. Wellington's, you constitute the 11th section. " 
Half the sections were seated in the north inner room (among whom 
were we) and half in the south. (We were allowed from J of 7 to 7 J 
for breakfast the first day. Witness T. W. Higginson.) We were 
given English to be turned into Latin, to do which about half the 
morning was allowed us, being called up at intervals to be examined. 
(Mem. Mr. Wellington presided.) We went first to Dr. Beck in No. 
12 who examined in Latin Etymology. I was asked the signification 
of a deponent verb, what tenses of them corresponded to the active 
voice, &c. We were afterwards sent up to Mr. Mason in Latin Pro- 
sody, at No. 10. I scanned a few lines in the Aeneid, and proved 
one. After that we had a recess from \ of 11 till 11, during which I 
called on C. W. P. [Parsons]. After recess, we changed rooms and 
wrote Greek. We were soon called up to Mr. Felton at No. 6 to be 
examined in Greek Syntax. He gave me the example of the third 
concord, and made me give the rule, and the same with the exceptions. 
After this, finding we should not be wanted by Mr. Very till 1£, J. H. 
[Haven] and I went home and dined. After we had come back we went 
to Mr. Very at No. 5 to be examined in Greek etymology. Asked me 
what nouns constituted the 5th declension, and asked me their ter- 
mination. I compared some adjectives, regular and irregular, and went 
through the synopsis of some verbs, and he asked me some questions about 
what verbs governed particular cases, etc. which I could not answer. 
At 2 o'clock we were allowed a recess till \ of 4. When we came 
back at \ of 4, were sent into the north room and had algebraical (and 
afterwards arithmetical) sums given us by Mr. Lovering. After we 
had finished them we handed them to him and afterwards to Prof. 
Peirce who sat in the same room, second story. Mr. Lovering gave 
me in algebra, 6 ; in arithmetic 7 ; Mr. Peirce, " A." After a while, 
we were called up to Mr. Bowen, who examined us in Geography. 
He asked me how Indiana was bounded, where and into what the Red 
River flowed, about Oregon territory and what the principal river of 
it, what the divisions of Palestine, what Petersburg was the capital of, 
and how situated and where the North Sea. Returned home at 6^. 

August 22th. 2d day of examination. We came at 1\ as we had 
been directed by Peirce the day before, and went into the north inner 
room, and took our seats the same as the day before. Mr. Wellington 
gave us soon, Latin prose (and afterwards poetry) to translate. Mean- 
while we were called up, first to Dr. Beck, who examined us in Latin 
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prose (Cicero). 1 was taken up in the last but 1 section in the ora- 
tion for Archias, about 2 lines. We were afterwards examined by Mr. 
Mason in Latin poetry (Virgil) who made me read about a dozen lines 
in Georgic 1st. We then had a recess. After recess we went to the 
other room, and received Greek prose and afterwards poetry to trans- 
late. We were soon called up to Mr. Felton who examined in the 
poetry of the Greek Reader. He took me up in the triumph of 
Achilles, lines 26 to 29 (4 lines). Afterwards to Mr. Very in Greek 
Prose, who took me up on the last page of the prose, in which I read 
about 6 lines. We were then dismissed, about 2. with directions to 
return in the afternoon at 3J or 4, about which time I accordingly 
went there, and after waiting a long time the first section was called by 
Mr. Wellington and went into No. 5, where was the President at the 
head of a long table, and all the faculty at the table. Each one went to 
the president as he was called, and was told whether he was admitted. 
Our section (the 11th) was at length called. The president addressed 
me, and gave me my papers first, and I came out. I myself (alone of 
the section) F. Minot, Rice, Rollins, Tread well, Harris, Sedgwick, Hoff- 
man, Otis & others got in clear. J. Haven, [and] Wellington missed 
in Latin Grammar, J. R. Partridge in Greek Prose, J. D. Thomas in 
Greek Grammar as far as Prosody, and Latin Prosody. W. H. Orne 
in Proportions in Arithmetic, Equations in Algebra, and Worcester's 
Geography. 

Mr. Gamaliel Bradford spoke briefly of the laxness of the 
examination, in 1845, when he was admitted. 

Mr. Archibald Cary Coolidge, having been called on to 
give an account of the Randolph gathering at Tuckahoe in 
Virginia, in April last, spoke substantially as follows : — 

The estate known as " Tuckahoe " on the James River was 
given by William Randolph of Turkey Island to his second 
son Thomas, who left it to his son William, who left it to his 
son Thomas Mann. This Thomas Mann Randolph married 
twice, and, under the influence of his second wife, not only 
gave his child by her the same name as his older son (T. M. 
R., Jr., afterwards governor of Virginia, and married to the 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson), but also bequeathed the estate 
to him instead of to his brother. In 1830 it passed out of the 
hands of the family by sale to H. E. Wright. In 1850 it was 
bought by Joseph Allen, and on October 19, 1898, it was 
acquired of his son, Richard S. Allen, at auction by Joseph 
Randolph Coolidge, of Boston, and his sons. 
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The house at " Tuckahoe " is about thirteen miles above 
Richmond. It is approached from the road by a straight ave- 
nue half a mile or so long, with fine trees in the yard. To the 
rear of the house, at the distance of some fifty feet of lawn, 
there is a steep descent of bluff to the railroad and the low- 
lands which extend for nearly a quarter of a mile to the James. 
This land, though apt to be flooded once or twice a year, is 
agriculturally the most valuable in the estate. 

To the right of the house, which has fine trees about it, is 
the garden, with a box hedge three or four feet high, laid out 
in complicated geometrical figures. Beside it is a walk lined 
with tree box leading to the old Randolph graveyard, which 
has been recently restored. Here William of Turkey Island 
was buried, although I believe the date on the tomb is not 
correct, and there are other mistakes in the inscriptions. 

At the corner of the garden nearest to the house is the little 
school-house where Thomas Jefferson went to school with 
Thomas Mann Randolph. It is a square building similar to 
some of those among the " quarters," and can hardly measure 
more than fifteen feet each way. It has recently been re- 
paired, and the roof incorrectly restored. On the other side 
of the house are the old slave quarters, the kitchen, outhouses, 
stables, negro habitations, etc. The present estate of " Tuck- 
ahoe " in our hands is about six hundred acres ; the neighbor- 
ing one of lower " Tuckahoe " is not far from the same size. 
It is said that the original estate extended for twelve miles 
along the James. As for the house itself, we think it was 
built near 1690, as that is the tradition, and the style of the 
interior carving is rather that of the seventeenth than of the 
eighteenth century. 

For the following description of the house I am indebted to 
my brother, Joseph Randolph Coolidge, Jr. : — 

"The house at Tuckahoe is a two-story frame and brick building, 
measuring about 50 feet by 70 feet outside dimensions. Its plan closely 
resembles a capital H. The house stands about square with the points 
of the compass, and the object of the plan is evidently to procure in each 
room as much air, not to say breeze, as possible, regardless of the ob- 
vious difficulty of warming the structure in severe winter weather. 

" If a great H is laid upon the ground, and each upright is divided in 
two by a hallway, and these hallways are connected by a large apart- 
ment corresponding to the crossbar of the H, the plan of the building 
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can be seen with the mind's eye. The H with its uprights runs east 
and west, the cross piece north and south, so that one entrance to the 
house is from the driveway at the north, whence a hall leads into the 
ball-room through the middle, and from the ball-room is reached the 
hallway and south porch overlooking the James valley. Each of the 
four outlying rooms on the ground floor is 19 feet square, not including 
fireplaces, and has four windows, two on opposite sides of the room, 
right and left as you enter, with a blank wall on each side of the fire- 
place opposite the entrance. The central room is a ball-room, so called, 
measuring about 21 feet by 28 feet, and has opposite doors into the 
halls, and a door on each of the long sides opening directly upon a 
flight of steps. 

" In summer, when the outer doors of the house are open and the fam- 
ily is gathered in the ball-room, it is scarcely possible for a breeze not 
to find its way through some one of the four doors, assisted as they are 
by four windows, two and two on opposite walls. The ball-room, being 
intended for a summer room, has no fireplace. The halls are wide, 
and the lower story well is about 10 or 11 feet high. 

" There is a cellar under a portion of the building. There are cup- 
boards at the ends of some of the rooms, on either side of the fireplaces, 
but there are no kitchens, pantries, back-stairs, china closets, or other 
modern improvements. 

" The servants' regions are separated from the house, and the cooking 
has always been done in a large kitchen about a hundred feet from the 
main building. A brick walk and a special entrance with a flight of 
stone steps connects the kitchen with the dining-room. As there are 
two halls, so there are two staircases of similar design and of equal 
importance, although the staircase to the main entrance is somewhat the 
more ornate. It has a newel-post like a slender Corinthian column cov- 
ered with surface ornaments. The stair ends are richly carved and the 
banisters delicately fluted and twisted. The landing string, as it is 
called, is covered with florid carving, and it may be said here that the 
character of the ornament is one of the strongest reasons for assigning 
the building to a period prior to the eighteenth century. It has the 
exuberance and richness of the English seventeenth century detail 
rather than the refined if somewhat meagre delicacy of Colonial work 
of the eighteenth. 

" The stairs lead to a second story which is in the main a repetition 
of the ground floor ; but the space above the ball-room is divided into 
a chamber and a store-room, which has been fitted up as a bath-room 
in recent times. All the lower rooms and one of the staircase halls are 
wainscoted from floor to ceiling, three of them in walnut panels of un- 
usual size and the rest in pine. Upstairs the wainscoting occurs at the 
end of each chamber about the fireplace, excepting only the middle 
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chamber. Each chamber on the second floor has a fireplace like the 
corresponding room below. 

" The roof is a simple but curious structure. It is framed with heavy 
timbers, heavy enough for a church, and not rough-hewn, as might be 
expected, but carefully selected for soundness and sawed square. Origi- 
nally each upright of the H had its own independent roof with gable 
ends. The roof of that part of the house containing the front hall once 
held five small dormer windows corresponding exactly to the windows 
below. The roof at the opposite end had one such dormer, but all these 
have been boarded over, and the roof is now covered with large heavy 
slates. 

" The rafters of each roof above the uprights of the H are complete, 
as if the roof had originally been framed to cover only the building im- 
mediately below it, and not connected with any portion of the house. 
The rafters on the north wing (or upright) also show plainly the nail 
holes where the boarding was laid and removed at the time the con- 
necting roof over the cross-bar was built. This seems to show that the 
north wing was of an earlier date than the centre, and it was natural to 
suppose that the south wing might have been built separately and united 
later with the north wing. There is a possibility that the ball-room 
was originally planned for a height of one story ; but an examination 
of the rafters of the south wing shows that, although framed as if to 
form a continuous slope, the central portion never was boarded, conse- 
quently the connecting roof between the north and south wings is of 
the same date as the south wing, and both of these are of a later date 
than the north wing ; how much later it is impossible to say, but the 
character o£ the timbering in all the roofs shows that they probably 
were erected at nearly the same time. It is interesting also to note 
that the walnut wainscoting and more elaborate staircase ornamenta- 
tion belong to the north or older wing, but this wing has framed ends 
enclosing the great chimney stacks, whereas the south wing is finished 
at each end by continuous brick walls laid in Flemish bond. 

"Except for recent renovations which have restored the unusual 
beauty of the old wainscoting, the house has undergone no important 
repairs or additions for more than a century, and seems fitted to stand 
untouched by time for centuries to come." 

It may not be uninteresting to compare the foregoing de- 
scription of the present appearance of this typical Virginian 
house with Thomas Aubrey's account of his visit to Tuckahoe, 
as given in his " Travels through the Interior Parts of North 
America" (London, 1789), and reprinted in the appendix to 
the second volume of the " Bland Papers " : — 
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"I spent a few days at Colonel Randolph's, at Tuckahoe, at whose 
house the usual hospitality of the country prevailed ; it is built on a 
rising ground, having a most beautiful and commanding prospect of 
James River ; on one side is Tuckahoe, which being the Indian name 
of that creek, he named his plantation Tuckahoe after it; his house 
seems to be built solely to answer the purposes of hospitality, which 
being constructed in a different manner than in most other countries, I 
shall describe it to you : It is in the form of an H, and has the appear- 
ance of two houses, joined by a large saloon ; each wing has two stories, 
and four large rooms on a floor ; in one the family reside, and the other 
is reserved solely for visiters : the saloon that unites them is of a con- 
siderable magnitude, and on each side are doors ; the ceiling is lofty, 
and to these they principally retire in the summer, being but little 
incommoded by the sun, and by the doors of each of the houses, and 
those of the saloon being open, there is a constant circulation of air ; 
they are furnished with four sophas, two on each side, besides chairs, 
and in the centre there is generally a chandelier ; these saloons answer 
the two purposes of a cool retreat from the scorching and sultry heat 
of the climate, and of an occasional ball-room. The outhouses are 
detached at some distance, that the house may be open to the air on 
all sides." 

As for the celebration there is little to say. It took place 
on the 19th of April, and we were blessed with fine weather, 
though the whole week had been rainy. In a special train 
from Richmond came some four hundred people, including 
the governor of the State (though not, to our regret, Bishop 
Randolph), and Henry Randolph of Washington, the last of 
the family born at Tuckahoe. 

After a reception at the house, and a speech of welcome by 
J. R. Coolidge, Jr., the Society for the Preservation of Vir- 
ginian Antiquities put a tablet on the Jefferson school-house, 
the chief speech being made by Judge Keith of the Court of 
Appeals. We then had a light lunch, and wound up with a 
Virginia reel on the lawn. 

Mr. Channing said that he had attended the gathering at 
Tuckahoe. Two things had greatly interested him: (1) the 
people whom the kind hosts had brought together, and (2) the 
small size of the house. The people, in speech and feature, 
carried one back to the "old Virginia " of historic times. 
In the afternoon there was some speech-making on the lawn, — 
the ostensible object being to dedicate a memorial tablet in a 
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small building in which Thomas Jefferson and Edmund Ran- 
dolph had recited their arithmetic and grammar to the family 
tutor. Looking over the faces of the four hundred guests, 
one could recognize most of the best known types of Virgin- 
ians. There were no likenesses of Washington or of Jefferson, 
but these great men seem to have been structurally, as in 
other respects, in classes by themselves. But there were sev- 
eral Patrick Henrys and John Tylers in the throng ; and there 
were innumerable specimens of the bearded Virginia type. 
As is usual in semi-social gatherings, most of the guests were 
women. They, too, belonged to the period "before the war." 
Not that they had the bonnets and hoop-skirts of that time, 
for they were dressed in more modern apparel. But they had 
the faces and figures inseparably associated in one's mind with 
Southern women. At the close of the day the younger mem- 
bers of the party danced a Virginia reel on the grass plot at 
the head of the avenue. The picture presented was of the 
social life of Old Virginia. It has since been communicated 
to the speaker that no one could be found among the Vir- 
ginians to lead off in their dance, and that as a matter of fact 
it was managed by Northerners. Possibly the Virginia reel is 
merely a Yankee " notion." 

The house itself was interesting on account of the archi- 
tectural features so admirably described by Dr. Coolidge, 
but more especially on account of its moderate dimensions. 
The older Virginia books are filled with references to cavaliers 
and mansions, and a recent writer on Virginia " Barons," in 
seeking to describe in a phrase the magnificence of Virginia 
plantation life, says of one man that he was a u great cavalier " 
and lived in a u splendid mansion." Precisely what is meant 
by the phrase " great cavalier " is impossible to see, but the 
phrase u splendid mansion " makes one think of something 
less than Chatsworth and considerably more than the Craigie 
House. But the Virginia houses were seldom large. Tucka- 
hoe, for example, has only ten rooms. In this enumeration 
the u saloon " and space over it are counted as rooms, — prob- 
ably they would be treated more honestly as halls connecting 
the two parts of the house. It is true that the cooking was 
done out of the house, and that the servants lived in " quar- 
ters " removed from the main dwelling. On some of the old 
Virginian estates bachelor guests were also lodged outside of 
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the main house. But these outbuildings were all too insig- 
nificant to be worth noting when considering the size and 
splendor of a mansion. Nor were the rooms in the house 
itself of more than moderate dimensions, excepting the sa- 
loon or hall. On the whole Tuckahoe only reinforced the 
impression, derived from a study of other houses, that Virginia 
writers, through ignorance probably, have greatly exaggerated 
the social splendors of " Old Virginia." 

In presenting a copy of Venables's " Narrative, with an Ap- 
pendix of Papers relating to the Expedition to the West Indies 
and the Conquest of Jamaica, 1654-1655," printed in the Cam- 
den series, now published under the auspices of the Royal 
Historical Society of Great Britain, Mr. Changing called 
attention to the admirable work on the Puritan epoch of the 
editor of this volume, Mr. C. H. Firth. His labor, especially 
in the " Clarke Papers," has thrown a new light on Puritan- 
ism. Venables's " Narrative " is interesting to New Englanders 
because of the numerous allusions to Edward Winslow, the 
Pilgrim Father. There is no adequate life of Winslow, and 
very little has been written of his later career. He held office 
in England under the Long Parliament, and was appointed 
by Cromwell one of the three Commissioners to watch over 
the San Domingo expedition, which was directly commanded 
by Perm and Venables. The incompetence of these two com- 
manders led to the failure of the attack on San Domingo. 
The expedition then proceeded to the seizure of Jamaica. 
Worn out with worry and mortification, Edward Winslow died 
some hours before the fleet came within sight of the shores 
of Jamaica, and was promptly buried at sea. The following 
graphic description of the burial is extracted from Henry 
Whistler's Journal, which is printed in the appendix of this 
interesting volume : — 

"The 9 th Day [May] 1655. — Tusdaye: This moring 9 aclok wee 
Broght the West Ind of this Hand to bare N. of vs, wee standing away 
"W*. : Now the Buriall of Commishenor Winslow wos performed as sol- 
emly as might bee at sea, his graue Being the whole oshon sea, his 
Bodie being put int a cofen, and 2 Cannone shot att his fete, his Corpes 
being held forth to the sea with ropes ouer the shipes sid redie to louer 
doune. Command being gaue they all let goe : our ship gaue him 20 
gunes, and our Vic Admirall gaue him 12, and soe we bed him adue, 
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haueing a fresh galle of wind att E*. This night we sae the Hand of 
Jamineca, the place now desiered : it bore W*. of vs : wee steard right 
with it, faier wether all night/' 

In closing, Mr. Channing mentioned the New England- 
Jamaican expedition under Sedgwick as a fruitful theme for 
research, and said that the part played by New Englanders 
in founding Britain's West Indian empire was inexcusably 
ignored by writers on New England history. 

Mr. Robert N. Toppan spoke briefly of the character and 
services of Winslow, and added his regret at the inadequacy 
of the published accounts of his life. 

Mr. William P. Upham communicated the following ex- 
tracts from the book of copies of Edward Taylor, described by 
him at the meeting in May, 1899 ; and also took the occasion 
to present the book itself to the Society for preservation in its 
Manuscript Collection. 

The first extract consists of the copy of a letter written by 
Peter Bulkley from London, 17 January, 1676-7, while he 
was agent there for the Massachusetts Colony in the matter of 
Mason's claim, and addressed to his " Deare and much Hon- 
oured Father." 

Peter Bulkley, the writer of the letter, was born, according 
to Savage, at Concord, 3 November, 1641, and was the son of 
Edward Bulkley, who was minister of the church at Concord, 
in 1677, having succeeded his father Peter Bulkley upon his 
death in 1659. Hutchinson seems to have thought Peter 
Bulkley, the agent, to have been the son of the first Peter, 
referring to him as " son, I suppose, of the celebrated minister 
of Concord, of the same name." 1 In Farmer's "Genealogical 
Register" he is said to be son of Peter, and born at Concord, 
12 August, 1643. That this was an error appears by this letter 
to his father in 1677, the first Peter having died in 1659. 

Peter Bulkley held important military and civil offices in 
the Colony. In 1676 he was Speaker of the House of Depu- 
ties, and was sent, with William Stoughton, as agent to defend 
the Colony against the claims of Mason and Gorges, which 
duty he seems to have performed to the satisfaction of his 
constituents. 

The other extract is a copy of a letter from London, 15 

1 Hist, of Mass., vol. i. p. 281, note. 
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October, 1691, by some friendly Englishman to his brother in 
Massachusetts, giving very sensible advice as to the reception 
of the new charter, and describing in an interesting manner 
the difficulties met with by the agents of the Colony, particu- 
larly mentioning the great service of " the Gentleman who 
hath been almost four years here concerned for you" (Mr. 
Increase Mather). To the letter is added some further 
"news" by Colonel John Pynchon giving particulars as to 
the charter, and a list of the first councillors appointed. The 
singular fact that Colonel Pynchon, "the chief man" in West- 
ern Massachusetts, was not appointed appears to have been 
noticed by the transcriber. 

I have not been able to find any mention of either of these 
important letters, though no doubt they must have been 
widely known at the time, and had considerable influence in 
bringing about the conservative spirit which in the end caused 
the new charter to be peaceably accepted and the Provincial 
government to be firmly established. The judicious senti- 
ments which these letters express under the then doubtful 
and trying conditions are quite suggestive in these times 
when difficult questions are pressing upon us as to the rights 
and interests of a people who happen to be subject to a far 
distant government. 

[First extract.^ 

Mr. Peter Bulkly (one of y e Countries agents sent to agitate y e 
Countries concern respecting the Complaint made to his Majesty by 
Mr. Mason, &c. against y e Countrey with respect to y e Province of 
Hampshire & Main) sent this Letter following. 

London, 17* h 11^ 167f : 
Deare & much Honoured Father, 

I ventured a few lines to my wife by y e way of Virginia, w r l n I gave 
an accf of my safe arrivall w ! 1 was 2? 11™ at y e ile of Wight & at 
London by Lnd from Southampton y e 5*. h following. But now a more 
hopefull opportunity presenting per via Scotige, I gladly catch at it, y* 
you may heare from me, & y 1 w ch is of more concern? 1 that you may 
have some ace"* of your affa[i]r vpon w c ? I am here. y e sum of w? h 
is, y* we are ingaged, not onely in a very difficult, but (as to what 
appears) in a despera[te] Case. We are greatly surprized at what we 
finde ; & wonder [y*] y e Ancient magistrats are, or make themselves, 
so ignorant of what ha[th] passed in form r times, relating to y e dis- 
posall of y e Countrey. There appears two grants to Mr. Mason, & Mr. 
Gorges, p r ceding of , w ri : n all y e land between Nevmkege, (alias Bass 
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river as is supposed) & Merrimeck, & between Merrimeck, & Sagade- 
hock nere [Canady *] Kennibeck, are passed to their predecessf by a 
[Charter from K. James 2 ] Grand Counsell, to whom by Charter from 
K. James all y e Lands of America between 40, & 48 d f g were given. 
& how to invalidate y e same grants according to law, neither we, nor 
y e best Cou[n]sell we have (& yet we have retained as good as in 
England) do yet vnderstand, & how far rationall pleas will go we can- 
not tell & w / 1 is worse [&] more threatning yet is, y t we finde a 
Quo=Warranto laid ag n ? o r : Charter by y e Atturney Genr? & a pro- 
cess therevpon in y e years 35 to 37 in y e Kl bench: where judgm 1 !* is 
given for y e K : & y e Patent with all y e Priviledges thereof seised into 
y e K® hand. This we vnderstand, o!* Adversaries do mu[ch] build 
vpon, hoping to proove o r Patent vacated, & so give vs a fatall blow at 
once. These things were known to many of o r Magistrates, & yet 
when y° K: in his Letter — 62, offered a Renewall of o r Charter it was 
neglected. We have been too secure & negligent in securing an 
intrest here in EngH We have lost an opportunity, w c ; h can't be re- 
trived : Mr. Mason might have been bought out with less money 
than will be spent in (I doubt) an vnprofitable defence : & y e Charter 
might have been de novo granted when y e process with y e Quo= War- 
ranto lay dorment, w c . h Mr. Mason (who is a Pragmaticall, & Indefati- 
gable person) hath sought out & will improve ag nst vs to yf vtmost ; he's 
very Conversant at Court (having failed as a merchant) & persues y e 
matter grafting his own & his heirs hopes vpon y e recovery of his Prov- 
ince. We have not yet had an hearing, one y e 12V 1 instant, was ap- 
pointed by y e K: & Councell & were summoned by a Messenger to 
make of appearance, but vpon a petition of o™ to his Majesty & Coun- 
cell more time was given vs, & Mr. Mason, & Mr. Gorges ordered to 
give vs Coppies of y e grants they pretend to, w^ h we could find no 
where inroled. That w*? 1 greatly adds to o T . trouble, & discouragem?* is, 
that we are Strangers, & have nullum inter Magnates patron um, whose 
intrest we can beare vpon (tho we must not deny that we have been 
civilly treated by some, & Courteously received by his Majesty in y e 
Councill at y e present accord of o T . address) & such as we meet wV 1 
friendship from, & are willing to do vs any office of kindness, are out 
of doors, & p r tend to no intrest at Court. The King, it's true, is a 
most moderate, & well tempered Prince, but he as we vnderstand hath 
conceived some Displeasure ag n : st y e Countrey, for of so often breaches 
of y e act of Navigation, binding to fforreign nations immediately, & not 
entring in Engld, whereby y e K : is persuaded y* he is vastly damnified 
in his Customs ; & y e matter wV 1 vs is but y e Concern of a few pellicu- 
lar psons, & why y e Countrey should be involved & made obnoxious by 
a few rich merchants, I see no reason. Other things they have 
1 Cancelled. 2 Cancelled. 
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ag n f vs, as Coining Money ; many of o r Laws have procured vs a 
great Odium, & y l amongst y e Non- Conformists] as those title [d ?] x 
procuring Evils. Others acc n f ridiculous, some proclaimed, by many, 
repugnant to y e Laws of Engl? thus we are in a great strait & what 
y e isue will be is with him to whom belong all y e isues, & events of 
Providence, who hath y e Key of David, & opens &c. I can't but be 
deeply solicitous, & in pain for y e poor land where I drew my Breath, 
& have injoyed so many good days, whose foundations seem to shake 
so as to threaten a total subversion, y* w c : h must silence vs vnder all 
is that Ps. 99. 1. y e Lord reigns &c. I often think of Sampsons ex- 
postulatory prayer Judg. 15. 28 2 God hath given us a great deliver- 
ance, & shall we so suddenly after we have Cause to erect trophies of 
victory, be fain to set vp monum n : ts on y e graves of those long Privi- 
ledges we have rejoyced vnder y e shaddow of? How should this be 
pleaded in prayer ? who knows but God may open a place in Lehi. 
As God can improove (as we find experimentally) mean instrum° ts 
Comparatively to give his people trouble, so if he have a favour for his 
people in y e Wilderness he will write a Law of kindness vpon y e hearts 
of some who may patronize their Case. But alas ! what shall we say ? 
had we heard y e voice of y e former signs, we had not heard y e cry of y e 
latter. God speakes once ye [a] twice. God will speake till he be 
heard, oh that there was a hearing eare, & a seing eye ! & oh that 
N: E: was once at least wise ! Deut: 32. 29. was ever a people fol- 
lowed closer at y e heels w 1 ? 1 Lectures of Providence, monitory to Re- 
pentance ? w c ^ if they do n't attain Gods End, what can be expected 
but (y* as it hath often hap'ned with a judgm nt proofe & impenetrable 
professing people) a fatall Period shall be put to y e things of o r . peace, 
w ch God forbid that it should ever be y e portion of y e Cup of y e people 
of N. E: — y e rest written was news of forrein parts." 

[Second extract.'] 

London Octob. 15. 1691 
Deare Brother, 

Its not easy for you to imagine what insu[ ]able Difficulties 
have attended y e affairs of yo r Colony in y e C? of EngPY 1 The 
Vnwearied Solicitations of y e Gentl? who hath been 
almost 4 years here Concernd for you had severall r * at '■ er -' 
times brought y e restauration of y r Charter to y e very point of 
accomplishing. But still y e same things y* clogd y e Settlem?' here at 
home stopt y rs abroad. W? y\ other agents cam[e] over to his Assist- 
ance, they altogether vigorously applied yfselves to y r : business. But 
all methods for obtaining y ir desire were much retarded. The Gen[tl n ] 
w^ h I first mentioned hath onely this to Comfort y* [though ?] he had not 

1 There appears to have been some omission here by the transcriber. 

2 [18 ?] 
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obtaind all y 1 he & y? ppounded, yet he still hindred y e Coming of 
such things vpon you as would have made y? miserable & at length 
have pcured for y? such conveniencies as a few years agoe y? would 
have counted worth thousands of pounds albeit y? have not phaps all y* 
may be wish d for. The Hon r able S? W? Phips had y e Offer of y e 
Gov? m** but he refused it bee : y e terms pleasd him not. It had yf 
certainly fallen into y e hands of one whom y? know [too] well if S? 
W™ had not then generously interceded] so far as to accept it : & by 
y* means there was [then] an opportunity to get an alteration of many 
things w c : h would have been very grievous. Tis possible y* y e Requitall 
w ch y' vnthankfull people will make y™ & others will be bruitish 
Clam 1 ". 8 I pceive y* some have y e Phren[zy to say] If y? can't have y r 
old Charter just as it was, it were better y e [wor]st opp r sion should 
come on yf y? to have a Govern" 1 w* h gentle & easy circumstances: 
but besides y e ffrowardness & pfound ignorance of such persons, you 
may do well to [ask ?] y™ whether y y would [be willing to be y e men 
wf] y e storm of opp r sion should fall on. You have now a new Charter 
wherein 

1. All y e Titles to j T . Lands: & all y e Grau[ts] of y e form r Gener 1 Courts 
are Confirmed vnd^ y e Broad Seale of Engl d If nothing had been ob- 
tained for y" yet y is is w[orth] something. Had it not been for some 
whom, I suppose, y?l acknowledge w? y e Country Pay of Revilings, 
you had in a few months found it worth some scores of 1000 s . 

2. The Liberties of Religion are secured for ever: & th[at] phaps 
more effectually than yy were in y* former Charter. 

3. No Laws or Taxes are to be made w?out an Assembly of y e peo- 
ple chosen it may be more agreeable to y r English Liberties y? ever. 
So y r Liberties both as Christian & English men are fully restored. 

4. The Gener\ C" annually chooses y e Gov r f rs Councill. 

Of y e Councill there are to be 28 in all. Whereof there must be 3 of 
y e Province of Main, 4 of Plymouth, & 18 of y e Massachusets. & 
pvision is made y* no Stranger may be of y e Councill. 

5. This Councill has y e Choice of [ev]ery Judge, Justice & Sheriff 
in y e territory 

In y e Charter East Hampshire is not inserted (tho its iu y e GovT 8 
Comission) bee. y e titles to y e Land there are yet vndetermind. But in 
y e Charter there is the Massachusets, Plymouth, Nantucket, Main, & 
Nova Scotia. The Chiefe thing some among you may not relish in yf 
Charter is y* y e K. sends y? a GovT r Dp GovW & Secretary. & y* 
y e Gov r n r hath a negative vpon y e Election of Officers. Y r Agents did 
all they could to p r vent w* seems hard vpon yY But now is not y r time. 
& one of y e Chiefe Ministers of State had this reply to take off what j y . 
pleaded : They would not have a Comon wealth in a Monarchy. Con- 
sidering all thing's, its a wonder y* so much hath been pcured for y? as 
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there is : & its possible yet before Christmas there may be more, how- 
ever y r Priviledges are vastly beyond any granted to y e other Planta- 
tions. & y e K: will now (I suppose) be at Considerable Charges for y r 
Defence ag* y e Comon Enemy for w ? 1 y? might otherwise have been 
too weak. Its y e Opinion of y r best friends here y* its Wisdom to vnite 
& agree among y r selves. & hasten to settle good Laws while y? are vnd r 
y e imediate influence of such as intirely devote yrselves to se[rve] their 
Majesties true intrest among y" So y™ may shut y e Doore ag ? future 
troubles. If things go well in Engl* as they are like to do, y? will 
have opportunity to get Redress of whatere may remain inconvenient. 
Patience & Prudence will help for [that] mean while y? can never give 
thanks enough to y e Gentlem? y* have gcured what jY have. 

As for Connecticut, & Rode iland, y e Continued validity of their old 
Charter (I suppose) hath kept y™ still as they were. Onely its judged 
y e general GovT will have some Comission about y e Military affairs of 
those Colonies 

Thus Dear Brother I am y? 

This Letter was sent from London to a Brother vnto w ch Collonall 
Pynchon adds in other News thus 

The Charter was Seald in September last & S r : Wf 8 Commission 
delivered him. 

One Cot: Allen in Engl? demanded Masons rights so y* New Hamp- 
shire is not mentioned, y e New Charter securing o r lands granted 

hence his Challenge ma[de] a demur 

S* W? 1 vpon his arrivall is to call an assembly to w° h every town 
is to send one if not 2. or 3. That Assembly with y e Gov r nf consent 
is to ag[ree] how many for y e ffuture is to make an Assembly. The 
manner of y e Choice whether ev[ery] town shall send or so many from 
each county. This P [resent] Councill vpon Sy W 1 ? 8 Arrival is named 
thus 

("Adam Winthrop 



Mr. Brads treet 
Mr. Stoughton D. G* 
Capt Winthrop 
Mr. J[oliffe?] 
Mr. Sergent 
Mr. Lynds 
Mr. Philips 
Mr. Pike 



-I Majy Richards 
| Mr. J n Forster 

Mr. S : Hayman 

Mr. Russell 
-j Mr. Saltonstall 
j Mr. Appleton 
l^Mr. Gedney 



[Mr. Midlicot 
< Maj= Hutchinson 
[Mr. S[ewall?] 
Mr Hinckly 
Mr. Lathrop 
Mr. Bradford 
Mr. Wally 



Mr Addington 
Secret : not Coun 1 . 



There are other[s] not named in y e Collonalls Letter: but none are 
appointed in o r County " 1 

1 Hampshire, — this copy being written by Rev. Edward Taylor, minister at 
Westfield. 

28 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

CHARLES FRANKLIN DUNBAR, LL.D. 

BY EDWARD H. HALL. 



Charles Franklin Dunbar, son of Asaph and Nancy 
(Ford) Dunbar, was born in Abington, Massachusetts, July 
28, 1830. In his own genealogical researches, never quite 
finished, he had traced his family descent, as he believed, 
back to Robert Dunbar, of Hingham, who came to this coun- 
try from Morayshire, Scotland, about 1665, and was perhaps 
one of Cromwell's Scottish prisoners taken in battle in 1650 
or 1651. 1 The family had been established in Abington 
for more than a generation when Charles was born. He was 
the youngest of six children (four sons and two daughters), 
none of whom are now living. The brothers were associated 
with their father in the making of boots and shoes, carrying 
on branches of the business at different times in New Orleans 
and New York. Charles, being of more studious habits, was 
sent, at the, age of fourteen, to Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
finishing the course there in 1847, when he entered the 
Freshman class of Harvard College. In his studies he won 
the special regard of the principal. Dr. Soule, and, while 
caring little for out-of-door sports, showed himself keenly 
sensitive to the scholarly influences of the place, and con- 
tracted at that time the intellectual tastes which gave tone 
to his later life. 

At college he found a little group of eminently congenial com- 
panions, whose common sympathies drew them into constantly 
closer intimacy, and whose influence upon each other had 
quite as much to do, no doubt, as the college studies them- 
selves in determining their several aims and ideals. His 
college course was interrupted by occasional illnesses, and 

1 See Proceedings, February, 1900, p. 428. 
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in his Senior year he was obliged to take a voyage to New 
Orleans for the restoration of his health. Notwithstanding 
this, he maintained a high rank from the first, received his 
full share of the class distinctions which the student prizes 
more than rank, and won for himself, despite his quiet ways, 
the peculiar esteem and affection of his classmates. One of 
our associates who roomed with him during his Freshman 
year, remembers him as an eager reader outside his regular 
studies, and as displaying two somewhat incongruous tastes, — 
on the one hand for early English literature, on the other, 
foreshadowing his later career, for newspapers and politics. 
He graduated in 1851, with a marked reputation for scholarly 
attainments, though losing through illness the place upon the 
Commencement programme which would otherwise have been 
his. 

Following the family traditions on graduating, he engaged 
in business pursuits, joining his brothers, A. F. Dunbar & Co., 
in New Orleans. The result, however, was far from satisfac- 
tory. In a letter to a college friend, written February 24, 
1852, he describes his life in New Orleans as utterly distaste- 
ful to him, and as affording him no time whatever for reading 
or study. " The people here think me a perfect hermit, and 
still I find very little time for myself." His health also suf- 
fered from the confinement of office work, and it was a vast 
relief to him when in May, 1853, he was emancipated from his 
thraldom. There are vague accounts of brief business enter- 
prises also in New York and Boston ; but in 1854 or 1855 his 
father purchased for him a farm in Lexington, near that of 
his classmate Copeland, and here he entered with great satis- 
faction upon a vigorous life in the open air. Fortunately this 
brought him a speedy recovery of strength, and with it the 
desire for a wider career, which led him at first to the study 
of law. He studied for a time in the Harvard Law School, 
though his name does not appear among the graduates, and 
afterwards in the office of Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar. For 
about a year, in 1858 or 1859, he shared an office in Boston 
with a college friend, and was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 
1858. This proved only provisional, however, and his true 
calling, as was soon shown, lay in quite another direction. As 
early as 1856 he had become a frequent contributor to the 
" Boston Daily Advertiser," influenced in this, no doubt, partly 
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by natural tastes, partly by his relations with a remarkable 
band of college contemporaries who were just then taking an 
active and intelligent interest in journalism. Among them 
was Charles Hale, into whose hands the " Advertiser " came by 
family descent, and who announced, December 4, 1858, his 
purchase of the paper, with the remark : " It is not amiss to 
add that we have valuable assistance in the office from Mr. 
Charles A. Chase and Mr. Charles F. Dunbar." In January, 
1861, his name appears as joint editor with Nathan Hale and 
Charles Hale ; in 1865, under the publishers' title of Dunbar 
& Waters, he became the sole editor, holding the position till 
1869, when he retired on account of failing health. His edi- 
torship covered, it will be seen, the entire period of the Civil 
War, with the hardly less critical years of political reconstruc- 
tion ; and no one had more to do in determining the cour- 
ageous and patriotic attitude held by the " Advertiser " during 
this stirring epoch, or its powerful influence in the community, 
than Mr. Dunbar. Upon him indeed the real weight of editor- 
ship fell from the beginning. President Eliot, in his felicitous 
tribute offered before this Society on Professor Dunbar's 
death, tells us, on direct authority, that " during the Civil 
War he personally wrote every editorial article in any way 
related to the war which appeared in that newspaper." a When 
we consider the high and sustained character of those edito- 
rials, and the wide range of military, financial, political, and 
semi-diplomatic questions which necessarily came under re- 
view, this record may well be considered unique. 

The files of the " Boston Daily Advertiser" are hidden now 
from the public eye, as so much of Mr. Dunbar's life-work was 
destined to be ; yet this alone, had he left no other mark of 
himself behind, would reveal to those who search, a striking 
personality. His contributions to the paper from 1856 to 
1869 cover all the important incidents of that period, domestic 
and foreign, and every conceivable public interest, industrial, 
social, and political. Before the war he was much interested 
in Louis Napoleon, conceiving no slight admiration for that 
adventurer, and discussing with great intelligence his relations 
with England, his conduct of the Italian war, and his posi- 
tion in Europe. Articles appear also upon the peace negotia- 
tions after the Crimean War, the suspension of the Bank of 
1 Proceedings, February, 1900, p. 429. 
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England, the attitude of Turkey, and other foreign themes ; 
and at the same time upon such domestic problems as the 
Population of Massachusetts, the Influence of Manufactures 
on Population, Boston Public Schools, Naval Defences, 
Steamship Navigation, and Our Diplomatic Service. During 
the war came day by day the military situation, the attitude 
of England and its undisguised sympathy with the South, 
the Trent Affair, the suspension of specie payments, and the 
manifold questions of revenues, tariffs, and banks, which 
found in him so masterly a critic. All these varied themes 
become vital at his bands, and bear the common mark of great 
clear-headedness, and of a calm judicial tone, capable of high 
ideals when occasion allowed, while never losing a close grasp 
upon the duties and possibilities of the moment. All this, he 
might have told us with some justice, was simply the neces- 
sity of his editorial trade, and no more remarkable than any 
other professional equipment ; yet I think no one could read 
the pages of the " Advertiser " for those ten or twelve years, 
without feeling that, for the extraordinary requirements of 
that epoch, the ideal editor had been found. 

In 1869 Mr. Dunbar had reached once more the limits of 
his strength, and was forced to retire from the " Advertiser," 
which had become valuable property under his hands, and 
secured him, on the sale of his part, pecuniary independence. 
His next few years were spent in European travel. Already, 
in 1868, he had visited Egypt and the Nile ; in 1869 he went 
to Europe with his family, partly for rest and relaxation, partly 
for the quiet pursuit of the economic studies which were more 
and more engrossing him. Immediately on his return, in 
1871, he received the appointment of Professor of Political 
Economy in Harvard College, for which position his editorial 
experiences had singularly fitted him, and where he found 
congenial occupation for the remainder of his life. He was 
the first incumbent of this chair in Harvard College, and was 
called upon therefore to create the department and determine 
its academic character. President Eliot's appreciative tribute, 
to which we have already referred, puts before us Professor 
Dunbar's college labors in such ample detail that no further 
statement is needed, as indeed no other hand could sketch the 
work so understandingly. It is the tribute of one academic 
laborer to another such as is rarely recorded, showing the 
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gradual unfolding of this important department under the new 
professor's care, the high ideals which he kept in view, and 
the absolute competency with which he gave an independent 
place to a pursuit till then treated only as an adjunct to other 
half-allied studies. From this account we learn also the valu- 
able service which Professor Dunbar rendered to college and 
university apart from the duties of his professorship. From 
1876 to 1882 he was Dean of the old College Faculty ; from 
1890 to 1895 he acted as the first Dean of the new Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences ; showing in each position an administrative 
capacity and steadiness of judgment which won for him the 
warm recognition of his fellow-instructors. 1 

Professor Dunbar's position as political economist is of the 
highest interest, and deserves a far more critical study than 
the present writer is capable of giving it. When he first en- 
tered upon the work, the science of political economy can 
hardly be said to have been recognized in America, either 
theoretically by scholars or in practice by politicians or states- 
men. Professor Dunbar himself gives a forcible review of the 
situation in an article in the " North American Review," Jan- 
uary, 1876, on "Economic Science in America." "As a 
class," he says, " our public men have confined themselves, 
like Franklin, to the sagacious application of rules of thumb." 
As to writers on this subject, he says, speaking from the later 
standpoint of 1876 : " With few exceptions, the works pro- 
duced in the United States have been prepared as text-books 
by authors engaged in college instruction, and therefore chiefly 
interested in bringing principles previously worked out by 
others within the easy comprehension of undergraduate stu- 
dents. Not only has no American school of writers on polit- 
ical economy been established " (excepting that of Mr. Carey), 
" but no recognized contribution to the development of the 
science can be pointed out in any way comparable to those 
made by the French writers or to those which the Germans 
are now making." 2 

Few political economists of this country, probably none at 
that time, had approached the various problems connected 
with the study in so unpartisan a temper, or with so steady a 

1 Proceedings, February, 1900, pp. 436-440. See also Professor F. W. Taus- 
sig's article on Charles F. Dunbar in the " Harvard Monthly," February, 1900. 

2 North American Review, January, 1876, pp. 133, 137. 
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purpose to hold those problems apart from the political inter- 
ests of the hour. His position on the burning question of 
protection may be cited as characteristic of the man. At the 
beginning of his career, so far as appears, Mr. Dunbar, like 
most of those about him at that time, was a protectionist. 
In an article in the " Advertiser," June 25, 1858, he speaks 
with great approval of " the movement recently begun in 
Pennsylvania for the purpose of securing a change in our 
tariff system and the adoption of the policy of protection." 
The twelve years' trial which had been given to the system of 
free trade under a Democratic administration had contributed 
in large measure, as he thought, to the commercial crisis, 
44 from the effects of which every interest and every individual 
in the community was then suffering." u Year after year," 
he writes, " the voters of Pennsylvania, with a stolid indiffer- 
ence to the expostulation of others, have persisted in relying 
upon the Democratic leaders and upon their policy for protec- 
tion of the vast industrial interests of that State, interests 
which from their peculiar nature require more than those of 
almost any other State the fostering nurture of the government 
for their full development and expansion." Again, August 29, 
1859, in noticing the rumor that the Emperor Napoleon was 
about to issue a decree reducing the duties on certain impor- 
tant articles of consumption, the " Advertiser " remarks : " If 
it proves that Napoleon has in fact adopted the practical meas- 
ures of the English manufacturers, we shall conclude either 
that he has adopted false theories of economy as well as of 
governmental science, or that his policy points to some un- 
usually large demand for coal and iron." Again, November 
18, 1859, in discussing the English doctrine of free trade, the 
editor remarks : " The politicians of the ' rose-colored ' school 
speak of the repeal of the corn laws and the establishment of 
free trade as the starting-point for a new era of more splendid 
prosperity for England and of greater enlightenment and 
promise for mankind than any that has yet dawned upon the 
world. . . . Others, however, tell a different story and assure 
us that a work of deterioration is going on in the lower classes 
of society, as the result of the present system, which must in 
the long run tell fearfully against England in the future. . . . 
It is quite time that this country should take measures to 
secure itself against the influence of the English system with 
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which our own tariff system is now framed so as to co-operate." 
Even at that time, however, he was little inclined to adopt the 
extreme position of the protectionists. In an article, May 9, 
1860, entitled " Protection not Prohibition," Mr. Dunbar de- 
fends the advocates of protection against the charge of having 
made fatal concessions to free trade. " It seems never to 
have entered into the minds of the friends of free trade," 
he says, with singular prevision of the future, " that the 
theory of protection, like every other, must be taken with 
its limitations ; that moderation must govern in its admin- 
istration, and that it must keep as far from monopoly, on 
the one hand, as from a ruinous competition on the other — 
must neither check domestic industry by repressing enterprise 
at home, nor by giving up the foreign market to foreign capi- 
tal and labor. . . . We should think it strange, and our 
confidence in the system of protection would rapidly abate, if, 
as time goes on and theories are discussed and principles estab- 
lished, the system of political economy underwent no change, 
or received no benefit from discussion and experience. The 
study of the science itself is not yet so old that any theory 
ought to claim perfection as its own characteristic ; and in 
fact it is one of the heaviest charges against the system of 
free trade that it does arrogate to itself this theoretical 
completeness and impossibility of improvement." 

Up to the time of Professor Dunbar's appointment, the 
Harvard College lecture-room, as is well known, had been 
the stronghold of protection, and the student was as solemnly 
indoctrinated into the articles of that creed as into the doc- 
trines of the prevailing English school of philosophy. Just 
when his own attitude on this matter changed, however inter- 
esting it might be to trace the process, nowhere plainly ap- 
pears. Possibly he never ranked himself on either side of the 
controversy ; certainly he did not feel called upon as instruc- 
tor to announce his conclusions upon it. In the " Quarterly 
Journal of Economics," July, 1891, he writes, probably with 
reference to the current taunt that the American colleges had 
become the nurseries of free trade : " The call for exceptional 
treatment of the question between protection and free trade 
is, in effect, a demand that upon a controversial point, as to 
which scientific opinions are not at one, political economy 
shall be made to give its answer in a particular predetermined 
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sense. ... In short, the attempt is made to judge of a body of 
scientific enquirers by reference, not to their processes, but to 
their opinions upon questions still sub judice. . . . This is not 
far different from requiring of them the profession of a creed." 
In any case, whatever his personal opinions may have been, 
Political Economy assumed at his hands the character and 
proportions of a scientific pursuit, in which the practical ques- 
tions of protection and free trade became incidental to the 
methods of first-hand investigation and the study of funda- 
mental principles. However it may have been in the past, 
Harvard College was no longer, so far as his influence was 
concerned, to be the champion of a special school either in 
theology, in philosophy, or in science. 

Though Professor Dunbar nowhere lays down the principles 
which guided him as a teacher, yet such essays as those already 
cited, together with an article in the " North American Re- 
view " of October, 1875, defining, among other points, the 
opposing claims of the inductive and deductive methods of 
research, and another in the " Quarterly Journal " of October, 
1886, on " The Reaction in Political Economy," reveal clearly 
the independent attitude of the scholar as against the advo- 
cacy of the partisan, in a field where partisanship, outside 
academic circles at least, still lias almost complete possession. 
How strictly he defined in his own mind the province of 
Political Economy as distinct from either Ethics or Politics, 
and how jealously he excluded from it all assumptions of 
absolute truth, or even the teacher's own convictions, except 
as giving intellectual force or logical clearness to his instruc- 
tion, appears in the following striking extracts from his article 
on " The Academic Study of Political Economy," in the 
"Quarterly Journal" of July, 1891": — 

" The investigation of economic law is a strictly scientific enquiry, as 
much as the investigation of the law of gravitation, and the determina- 
tion of economic law falls within the competence of the university. . . . 
But on the mixed questions of legislative policy and expediency, it is 
not the province of the university to pronounce. They indeed involve 
questions of science, as they involve much else ; but their solution is 
not an act of the scientific judgment. It is on the contrary an act of 
the political judgment, enlightened by the aid of economic science, of 
jurisprudence, of the study of human nature itself, or whatever else 
may serve to clear up the matter in hand. The historic narratives in 

29 
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which the great questions of the past lie embedded are no doubt objects 
of university study, and the unravelling of their tangled threads affords 
a valuable training, by means of a subject-matter of unfailing interest ; 
but it is no part of the business of the university to pronounce ex 
cathedra upon the policies which may find in such narratives some 
illustration, but which must after all rest upon indeterminate and 
probably transitory conditions. So too the great financial and indus- 
trial questions of the day supply the best of material for practice in 
the analysis of complicated problems and in the collecting and weighing 
of evidence ; but in all this it is the acquisition of power in the dealing 
with problems, and not the solution of any practical question, that is 
the real matter in hand. ... It is only by extending the definition of 
political economy itself, so as to include a vast region of politics and 
ethics, and thus destroying the possibility of all scientific precision, 
that we can describe as economic questions a great mass of those 
which commonly pass for such. . . . The great service done by the in- 
structor in moral sciences is to train the mind of the student to scien- 
tific reasoning. . . . Even within the strict bounds of science, then, the 
instructor is little concerned with the greater or less uniformity of 
conclusion among his students, and is not properly concerned at all 
with anything like the propagation of his own views." x 

During the later years of his professorship, as Professor 
Dunbar became able to divide his work with able associates, 
he confined his own attention more and more to the problems 
of finance which had always been his special province, writing 
at that time the little volume on Banking which holds so 
important a place in the literature of that department. In 
1886, largely under his influence, the " Quarterly Journal of 
Economics " was established, and he became the editor, hold- 
ing that position for ten years, contributing a valuable series 
of articles, and giving to the journal from the start the high- 
est scientific and literary character. Few writings on purely 
scientific or political themes, I think, have so distinct a liter- 
ary worth as his, or can be judged so safely by literary stand- 
ards. His contributions to the " Daily Advertiser," including 
many notices of current literature, are eminently good reading, 
bearing throughout the impress of clear thought, with great 
conciseness and felicity of phrase. His learned pages in the 
"Journal of Economics" have the unusual merit of attracting 
the uninitiated reader by a lucidity of analysis and easy grasp 

i Quarterly Journal, July, 1891, pp. 411-414. 
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of general principles which remove them far from the forbid- 
ding range of purely abstract or technical treatises. Still more 
noteworthy is the literary charm of such brief fragments as 
his tribute to the late Professor E. W. Gurney ; where that 
rare scholar of wide accomplishments seems to speak again 
through the sentences of his friend who, from a very different 
academic walk, had penetrated so profoundly into the intri- 
cacies of his rich and subtle mind. 1 Only less striking is the 
article contributed by Professor Dunbar to the "Harvard 
Graduates' Magazine " of June, 1894, upon u President Eliot's 
Administration " ; where the changes wrought in the first 
quarter-century of that presidency, and the complicated pro- 
cesses by which the College was becoming a University, are 
set forth with a persuasiveness and intelligence possible only 
to one thoroughly familiar with the details, and clearly appre- 
hending the significance of each successive step. 

To those who enjoyed Mr. Dunbar's friendship his nature 
was singularly winning through its transparency and unaffected 
simplicity. As a student in college, while one of the quietest 
of the entire company, his presence was in demand for all 
class gatherings, and he was one of the first to be chosen into 
the several college societies. In later life his native reticence 
rather grew upon him than lessened ; yet still his fellows 
easily passed behind that reticence to the genuine friendliness 
and sympathy which it concealed, and to the firmness of pur- 
pose and conviction which marked his character. He always 
waited to be found out, even where his opinion was most 
eagerly sought and valued ; but, when found, he was always 
the steadfast friend, the wise counsellor, the sure advocate of 
high ideals. Harvard College owes him much for his support 
in important crises of administrative reform ; the country owes 
him much for his tireless service and undaunted leadership in 
the angry period of civil strife. No name has been less con- 
spicuous than his in the academic or political annals of the 
past half-century, yet no influence has been more enviable, 
saner, or farther reaching. 

Professor Dunbar's life, being eminently that of a scholar, 
has but little outward incident to show, yet whenever called 
upon for public services he was quick to respond. In 1866, 

1 See Proceedings of American Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. xx. 
pp. 523-527. 
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the year after the war, he acted as member of the Board of 
Visitors to the Naval Academy at Annapolis ; and the Report, 
in certain passages advising changes in the course of instruc- 
tion, and urging more strictly professional and technical 
studies, bears the evident marks of his hand. In 1884, on 
the nomination of Mr. Blaine for the presidency, a change 
became necessary in the management of the " Daily Adver- 
tirer," and Professor Dunbar, although immersed at the time 
in college activities, assumed once more the editorial control 
of that paper, and conducted it, with his old-time thoroughness 
and fidelity to principle, through the following presidential 
campaign. He was chosen Trustee of Exeter Academy in 
1884, and served as President of the Board from 1895 to 1898. 
These labors, varied by visits to Europe or to Fayal from year 
to year, were the only breaks in the quiet of his university 
career. 

Of his religious and domestic relations, withdrawn as they 
were from the public eye, but bringing him great happiness, 
and marked throughout, like the rest of his life, by delicate 
reticence and simplicity, only a word need be added. His 
religious affiliations were always with the Unitarian body, 
with whose undogmatic position in matters of creed he was in 
natural sympathy. 

He was married, November 30, 1853, to Julia Ruggles Cope- 
land, of Roxbury, who died November 29, 1899. His own death 
followed, after a brief illness, January 29, 1900. There were 
five children, of whom three sons and a daughter survive 
him. 

Professor Dunbar was elected a member of this Society 
February 11, 1875. He became a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, January 31, 1872. 1 

1 Professor Dunbar's writings are to be found mainly in the files of the 
" Boston Daily Advertiser," from 1856 to 1869 ; also in the " Quarterly Journal 
of Economics," from 1886 to 1896; and in scattered articles in the "North Amer- 
ican Review " from 1857 to 1877 ; in the " Christian Examiner " of May, 1860, 
and in " Old and New " of March, 1872. He published the following volumes : 
" Chapters on the Theory and History of Banking," New York, 1891 ; " Laws 
of the United States relating to Currency, Finance, and Banking, from 1789 to 
1891," Boston, 1891. 
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MEMOIll 

OF 

JOHN CODMAN ROPES, LL.D. 1 



John Codman Ropes was the son of William Ropes, who 
during a long business career did honor to the title " mer- 
chant of Boston." 

William Ropes was a native of Salem, where his ancestors 
had been merchants for several generations. As was the cus- 
tom of the times, he went in his youth as supercargo on 
repeated voyages to India, China, and elsewhere, gaining a 
knowledge of commerce, of seamanship, and of foreign coun- 
tries, and becoming at length the owner of vessels and head 
of a commercial house. 

About the year 1830, when fully in middle life, and it would 
appear in consequence of some partial business reverses, Mr. 
Ropes emigrated to Russia, where he remained about seven 
years, establishing in St. Petersburg a mercantile house which 
still exists. 

Before his departure from home, Mr. Ropes had united 
himself, in a second marriage, with Mary Anne, daughter of 
Hon. John Codman, an eminent merchant and citizen of Bos- 
ton, residing at the head of Hanover Street. 2 

Mrs. Ropes, with several step-children, accompanied her 
husband to Russia, and in St. Petersburg, on April 28, 1836, 
her first son was born, the subject of this sketch. A year later 
the family removed to London, where Mr. Ropes established a 
branch house ; and in 1842, he returned to Boston, pursuing 
there a highly successful business career until he died in 1869, 
at the age of eighty-five. 

1 See ante, p. 198. 

2 Mr. Codman's second son and namesake, older half-brother of Mrs. Ropes, 
was the somewhat celebrated minister of Dorchester, prominent in the theological 
controversies of the times. 
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William Ropes was a merchant of the old school ; a man of 
great sagacity and resolution ; of rigid and transparent integ- 
rity ; of simple, unaffected piety ; of a most cheerful and 
affectionate disposition ; abounding in hospitality, charity, and 
public spirit. He retained to the last the vigorous health 
which his early life of activity and exposure had fortified, and 
with his short but erect figure, his abundant, fine, silvery hair, 
florid countenance, bright, ready smile, and brisk and cordial 
manners, was the very type of a hale old gentleman. 

Mrs. Ropes possessed the highest native refinement, and had 
enjoyed in a luxurious home exceptional opportunities of cul- 
ture. She maintained through life an eager appetite for 
general knowledge and curiosity on the great doctrinal themes 
hotly debated in her day. She was by nature fastidious and 
shy, but dignified and cordial, even merry ; of warm and steady 
affections and quick sensibility. Her intellect was vigorous, 
and very independent in its workings. She mastered the 
subjects with which she grappled, and her conclusions, by 
whatever process reached, were her own. Her husband's 
robust nature reappeared in the moral and mental vigor and 
alertness which were so characteristic of his children ; to 
their mother they owed an underlying fineness of intellect 
and their love of literature and the arts ; to both, and to 
careful systematic education, their religious thoughtfulness, 
their high principles, and their active interest in moral and 
social questions. 

Of the children of William Ropes's second marriage there 
were five : Catherine Codman, born in St. Petersburg, and 
dying there as a little child ; John Codman ; Francis Cod- 
man, born in Islington, near London, October 7, 1837 ; Henry 
and Mary Anne, born in or near Boston. Francis, a graduate 
of the class of 1857, and a physician and surgeon of distin- 
guished capacity and promise, died at the early age of thirty- 
two ; Henry, of the class of 1862, gave up his life upon the 
field of Gettysburg. 

The home in which these children were reared was one of 
the truest, noblest, and happiest ; abundant without luxury, 
every genuine need of physical and mental culture was sup- 
plied in it, but the sources of robust character were not sapped. 
Religion was its characteristic pervading influence, but with 
little of austerity. Some forms of amusement were tabooed 
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by orthodox discipline, but these were not many and the best 
were left. The parents of Mrs. Ropes were members of 
Federal Street Church, and intimate friends of Rev. Dr. 
Channing. But something had proved wanting for the 
daughter in the religious culture she had received, and the 
private, even secret, perusal of Calvinistic literature, dis- 
covered in her father's library, had confirmed her mind in a 
disposition to the orthodox forms of thought. It was a source 
of satisfaction to her, in uniting herself in marriage with Mr. 
Ropes, that he had adhered to the conservative wing of the 
Congregational body. She entered into that communion, in 
which her husband had long been eminent for zeal and activ- 
ity, and they remained associated with it until, about 1860, 
they united with the Episcopal church. 

But natural largeness of mind, and the very genuineness of 
their religious sentiments, defended them from all bigotry. 
Deeply earnest in their feelings, they were instinctively liberal 
towards those whose convictions differed from their own. For 
the husband the subtleties of theology had indeed but little 
attraction. A few cardinal principles composed his simple 
creed, defended his moral life, and made his artless devotional 
exercises in his home peculiarly affecting. Mrs. Ropes entered 
more deeply into the intricacies of the orthodox theology, and 
accepted the system with a consistency which at times made 
the burden heavy for her heart. But she was as candid as she 
was earnest. For her, and for her husband, religion was a 
practical interest of life, too real to be given over to formalit}" 
and too natural for conventionality or asceticism. Its sincerity 
and simplicity in themselves, the manifest happiness, dignity, 
and moral security which it fostered in them, recommended it 
to their children and won them permanently to it. For John 
Codman Ropes it was, throughout life, the supreme subject of 
concern, with which his mind habitually conversed. 

In 1849 William Ropes removed his abode from the hired 
house which he had occupied at 32 Chestnut Street to 92 
Beacon Street, opposite the Public Garden, a house which he 
had built. Here his home remained until his death, a centre 
of hospitality and cheerful domesticity. One or two of his 
older children were still members of his family. There 
reigned among all the most open confidence and warmest 
family affection, reflecting the perfect married union of the 
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parents. The physical vigor which all enjoyed ; the mental 
activity and independence which peculiarly characterized 
them ; their lively dispositions and hearty interest in all 
forms of culture and in the mooted questions of an intense 
period of our national life, made their family intercourse 
exceptionally entertaining and stimulating. The handsome 
and bountiful table, where old-fashioned decorum yielded not 
a little to the irrepressible spirits of vigorous youth and their 
eager interest in the topics that easily cropped up in such a 
circle for discussion, afforded a beautiful spectacle of domestic 
happiness. Many a guest of varied quality, from the captain 
of one of the father's ships to the divine in whose conversation 
the mother especially found edification, sat there and stimulated 
by his talk the ready curiosity of the bright and rapidly 
maturing minds of the children. High debate, ready laughter, 
abounded. It was a home full of good cheer, serious purpose, 
culture, kindness, mutual affection, charity, true piety. 

The boys and their sister were educated according to the 
best standards of the time, and as they grew, availed them- 
selves more diligently and systematically than is often the case, 
of the means of culture offered by libraries, lyceum lectures, 
concerts, and the like agencies. John Ropes, especially, was 
addicted to literature from his earliest days. His mother said 
he seemed to have been born with a book in his hand, and in 
a very early portrait he is so represented. He had a lively 
disposition ; all his life he was fond of jollity and song. But 
he was soberly thoughtful always. He took life seriously from 
the first. His mind moved constantly on important themes, 
practical and theoretic. A serious question had a certain in- 
tellectual and even moral sanctity for him. To leave it open, 
if it could be solved, was a sort of offence to right which 
always left his mind restless. Correspondingly, when deter- 
mined, a result was deeply fixed, and it was difficult to dis- 
lodge or modify it, so thorough was the process by which he 
came to each conclusion. This thoroughness of mind affected 
his habits of reading in a marked manner. They were never 
desultory. " Miscellaneous " reading he abhorred. He had a 
peculiar antipathy to encyclopaedias and u works of reference." 
Except novels, of which in later years he read many, purely 
for mental recreation, he paid almost no attention at all to 
light or general literature. As a matter of culture, he was 
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made acquainted in youth with the great poets of old, and the 
more popular of later days. But poetry was never an im- 
portant element in his mental life. Wordsworth and Bryant 
were the only modern poets in whom he took real interest. 
The essayists he read eelectically, but the older with more 
regard than the latter. For Dr. Johnson he had almost a 
personal attachment. He used to say, " Whatever any man 
thinks of Dr. Johnson, every one is glad to have him on 
his side." 

The precise fact was that, for Mr. Ropes, reading was in a 
peculiar manner and very strictly a means, not an end. He 
read on the particular lines in which his thought was moving, 
to gain facts or to clarify ideas. It thus occurred that, when 
quite a youth, his reading became somewhat narrowly special- 
ized. Throughout life, theology and. history, including biog- 
raphy, covered nearly its whole field. 

The same practicality entered into all the action of Mr. 
Ropes's mind and appeared in personal intercourse. He loved 
amusements and the lively banter of hours of recreation. 
But in mere talk for talk's sake, in a conversation which did 
not turn on important questions or tend to enucleate impor- 
tant truth, he lost interest and became silent. All the real 
action of his mind was practical. 

With his brother, Francis Cod man, John was for some years 
a pupil at the Chauncy Hall School, which he entered in 1843 
under the well-known masters Thayer and Cushing. Of that 
school he says : * " Not enforcing a discipline so rigid as that 
of many of our public schools, it for that reason gave more 
scope to individual endeavor ; and though, in attention to the 
elegances of scholarship (which, by the way, are thrown away 
on the majority of boys) it was surpassed by some of its con- 
temporaries, yet it taught well what it professed to teach, and 
afforded as good opportunities for the acquisition of the rudi- 
ments of an education, which are all that boys can learn, as 
any school in the city." The parenthetical observation of 
this passage illustrates the practicality of mind to which w r e 
have referred. But practicality was not the only side of it ; 
and as it existed in him it was that of the devotee of truth 
and reality, not of mundane affairs. 

1 In a fragmentary sketch of his life written at twenty-one and revised for 
the Class Book of 1857. 

30 
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On account of a developing trouble of the spine, Ropes was 
withdrawn from school in the autumn of 1850 and put under 
orthopaedic treatment. A year later he was able to resume 
study, and became the pupil of Mr. William W. Goodwin, 
then a tutor in college, now the distinguished professor of 
Greek. He took the greatest satisfaction in the two years 
spent under Mr. Goodwhrs tutelage, from which he passed 
to college in trie summer of 1853, accompanied by his brother 
Francis. 

Of his freshman year, Ropes retained no very pleasant im- 
pressions. He and his brother had engaged a room remote 
from the college, and they made few acquaintances. In the 
second term John had a somewhat long illness. On the whole, 
it was a dreary time. In sophomore year, having removed 
nearer the buildings, acquaintanceship with his class increased, 
and he " found Cambridge life very cheerful and pleasant, as I 
have found it ever since." From this time on, he grew in in- 
fluence and popularity in his class and in college. By virtue 
of his excellent preparation, he early took a good rank in the 
classics and mathematics, but his greater interest was (poorly 
as they were taught) in what were summarily called " the 
English branches," and his range of thought and reading was 
largely outside the narrow compass of the regular curriculum. 
For the majority of students, metaphysics, political economy, 
moral philosophy, logic, and rhetoric, as taught in that day, 
were a jejune and dreary task-work. Professor Bo wen was 
doubtless clear and thorough, and occasionally a gleam of 
humor illumined his exercises. But history, owing partly to 
a prolonged hiatus in the professorship, was, at least until 
senior year, little better than a farce. The recitation-method 
and marking-system still in vogue, put a premium on memo- 
riter performances, and deadened real interest in all these 
subjects. Only Dr. Walker, already President but still 
taking charge of some courses and occasionally appearing in 
others, brought with him a more liberal spirit, and gave life to 
the usually tiresome experiences of the class-rooms. But not 
even he could make freshmen generally interested in Paley's 
Evidences! Ropes was much alone in caring for most of 
these subjects, in some of which home training had already 
led him to take an interest. For a year or two, besides his 
college work, he belonged to a Bible-class conducted by the 
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minister of the Congregational church. But while he always 
maintained reasonable diligence in required studies, his mind 
was more and more engaged in private reading and thinking. 
As has been remarked, he was far from being an omnivorous 
reader ; but in college, as throughout life, he read much be- 
cause he read reflectively and with an end always in view. 
He cared for books only as the depositories of knowledge and 
aids of thought. He had none of that love for the volumes 
themselves which is apt to mark the literary man, and never be- 
came ambitious to acquire a large and complete library. While 
not appearing to read rapidly, he had a singular power of gather- 
ing what a book contained, — for him, — and always proved 
to know more, even of general literature, than he had seemed 
to be acquiring. His tenacious memory utilized all that it 
appropriated. It was not merely tenacious, however, but in 
a singular manner selective. He retained only what was valu- 
able for his purposes. His mind curiously defended itself 
against the accumulation of miscellaneous impedimenta of 
knowledge. Some great departments — as natural science, 
for example — he left wholly on one side, respecting them, 
but never pretending to care for them. 

In the fields where he was at home, he fixedly appropriated 
what he wanted, and the rest appeared wholly to drop out of 
his mind. In history, where his knowledge became so remark- 
able, it was chiefly confined within somewhat narrow limits. 
Yet he always seemed to have, in a latent fund, as much gen- 
eral information as he cared to possess, and whatever he had 
was always perfectly clear and accurate, and thorough so far 
as he had chosen to extend it. His grasp of what he had 
acquired had not the quality of memory ; it was knowledge. 
It was impressed on his mind by a sort of photographic 
process. It never faded and was always instantly at com- 
mand, like one's knowledge of the alphabet or multiplication- 
table. This tenacity extended to the smallest details that 
were of importance ; to dates, localities, subordinate person- 
alities ; in military matters, to the numbers of troops, the 
identity of officers, the minutiae of operations. Especially 
pleasing incidents of private experience, or those which for 
any reason had been of real significance, remained in full 
vividness and were recalled by date to the hour. But a vast 
mass of recollections to which most minds are subject, wholly 
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failed to keep a lodgment in his. His capacity for totally 
forgetting was as remarkable as bis power of retaining, and 
was an important condition of it. His mind thus visibly econ- 
omized its forces to the greatest advantage. 

Ropes's intellectual ability, the justness of his mind, and his 
cordiality of nature were speedily recognized in college, when 
his class had become acquainted with him. The excellence of 
his themes and forensics (especially the latter, in which sound 
reasoning was the matter of prime importance) led to his being 
elected one of the editors of the Harvard Magazine, and he 
contributed to its pages not infrequent sober papers. He took 
particular interest in the intellectual exercises of the college 
societies, and his orderly and persistent habit of mind did 
much for the prosperity and usefulness of each of them. His 
social instinct was peculiarly strong, — he was thoroughly 
"clubable," — so that of the " Institute," the AA<£, and the 
Hasty Pudding Club he was a popular and influential member. 
He was chosen into the O B K, in regular order, in junior 
year. 

His own general estimate of college life he summed up at the 
time in the biographical fragment already alluded to, written 
on his twenty-first birthday, in his second senior term : 
" Though not without the ordinary vexations of life, my 
college course has, as a whole, been very pleasant ; and 
though, of course, its literary advantages have not been im- 
proved as they might have been, yet I am conscious of having 
used them with considerable profit to myself. But although 
I have not been an unstudious man, by any means, it is my 
present belief that I shall value the impressions of life and 
character received here and the acquaintanceships and friend- 
ships I have formed, more than all the knowledge or even the 
habits of study imparted by a course of text-books and recita- 
tions which, however apparently unavoidable, are certainly, in 
most cases, unproductive of either the extensive learning or 
the thorough mental training which ought to be acquired in 
college/' 

Modern methods of study were foreshadowed, in those days, 
in a great restlessness under the compulsory system and 
debate as to its modification. Ropes adds to the above : 
" It will be my aim in the study of the Law, to which I have 
always intended to devote myself, to see whether the ' volun- 
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tary ' system be not more conducive to application, with more 
satisfactory results." 

Graduating from college in 1857, Ropes entered the Law 
School in March, 1858, and continued there till March 8, 1859. 
After six months' visit to Europe, with his father, he returned 
to Boston, and entered the office of Messrs» Peleg W. Chandler 
and George O. Shattuck, remaining with those eminent 
lawyers until the autumn of 1860, when he again entered the 
Law School, and took his degree of LL.B. in July, 1861. 

In this year he was awarded the Bowdoin Prize for an essay 
upon " The Limits of Religious Thought," with special ref- 
erence to Mansel's volume so entitled. 

After graduating he returned to the office of Messrs. Chan- 
dler and Shattuck, and in November, 1861, was admitted to the 
bar. For some time he occupied an office in common with his 
classmate Mr. Robert M. Morse, and in 1865 he became for- 
mally associated in practice with his friend Mr. John C. Gray, 
Jr. In 1878 Mr. Wm. Caleb Loring joined the firm, of which 
the style became Ropes, Gray & Loring, and of which Mr. 
Ropes remained the senior partner until his death. 

To his two years in the Law School, Ropes always reverted 
with peculiar satisfaction as among the most delightful and 
profitable of his life. His mind was now well matured ; the 
subjects and mode of study were agreeable to him ; he had 
leisure for reflection and reading ; and especially — what was 
always indispensable to his happiness — he was associated 
with a group of highly congenial friends. Among these were 
several of his college classmates. Of others with whom he 
was in daily and nightly contact and held high converse, it 
will not be invidious to mention particularly Stephen George 
Perkins, of the class of 1856, who gave his life for his country 
in 1862 and whose influence on Ropes's own strong mind the 
latter always felt to have been exceptionally important to him. 

Estimates of Mr. Ropes's qualities as a lawyer have been 
offered to this Society, and more particularly at the meeting 
of the Bar Association called to commemorate him. Such are 
not attempted here. His associates at the bar unite in giving 
him a high place among them for the clearness and gravity of 
his opinions, his balanced judgment and rigid integrity of 
thought. In the earlier years of his practice he appeared fre- 
quently in court. For a time he was Assistant District- 
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Attorney of the United States under Mr. George S. Hillard. 
From 1866 to 1870, together with Mr. John C. Gray, Jr., he 
edited the " American Law Review." In later years the 
greatly increased trust business of the firm was chiefly in his 
hands and engrossed the larger portion of his time. 

In general, it may be said of Mr. Ropes, that while he had a 
profound interest in the law and enjoyed its practice, entering 
with keen zest into the trial of such cases as he took up, yet 
his profession never monopolized the activities of his mind. 
His other intellectual interests kept a full place beside it, or 
even a superior one. As a lawyer he was hardly ambitious, 
except for thoroughness of fundamental knowledge and the 
excellence of his actual work. He left his profession at his 
office ; and, as time went on, while its own claims became 
more exacting, on the other hand his practical application to 
other subjects became more engrossing. His professional day 
was long. His evenings and holidays were more and more 
exclusively devoted to historical study and the composition 
of his successive books. 

The outbreak of the Civil War began a period which was, 
for Mr. Ropes, not only, in common with all patriotic men, 
one of absorbing practical interest, but of peculiar personal 
experience. 

As has been remarked, his reading and thinking had been, 
even from his boyhood, rather closely specialized, and particu- 
larly in the direction of history and military affairs. 1 He was 
thoroughly versed in our national history, and deeply inter- 
ested in the constitutional questions which had been long 
fiercely debated and were in 1861 submitted to the arbitra- 
ment of physical strife. His patriotic ardor was high. He 
was full of the energy and activity, and possessed the force 
and steadfastness and also the courage and resolution of the 
good soldier. In mental and moral respects he was singularly 
fitted for distinction in a military career. Had it been physi- 
cally possible for him, he would have joined the great throng 
of young men like himself who, in the pure spirit of duty, 

1 The early addiction of his mind to these subjects may possibly be traced to 
certain particular impressions. He records how deeply he was affected, while 
still in London and before his fifth year, by "relations of the Chinese war, and 
the dreadful massacre of the English in Afghanistan." The guns fired in honor 
of Queen Victoria's marriage, of which it pleased him to recall the echoes, no 
doubt stimulated his childish imagination. 
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poured forth to the defence of the Union. He would have 
carried with him a technical interest in military operations 
with which but few entered upon their campaigns. 

But the bodily infirmity which has been alluded to, while it 
had little influence on his career in civil life, was an insuper- 
able impediment in the way of military service. The disap- 
pointment to him, as a patriot and as a student of military 
science, was doubtless more acute than any one but himself 
ever knew. To accept the inevitable with composure and 
cheerfulness was peculiarly characteristic of him. 1 To his 
most intimate friends he scarcely confided the regret which, 
had he permitted it, would have so deeply affected him. But 
as a spectator of events in which he would so willingly have 
been a participant, Mr. Ropes followed the whole course of 
the war with a minute watchfulness which was almost that of 
a professional observer. Probably no man in the country pos- 
sessed himself more thoroughly of the details of the operations 
of both the armies. He observed the unfolding strategy of 
both with the acumen of the military critic and the anxiety of 
the patriot. His judgment of our leaders was perspicacious 
and strict. When a celebrated general, failing in the vigorous 
offensive expected of him, and having with great but futile 
exertions transferred his army to an ineffective position, an- 
nounced by telegraph "The army is safe," "Safe!" exclaimed 
Mr. Ropes; "it would be safe on Boston Common!" His 
solicitude and interest led him to make several journeys to the 
seat of war, where he spent some time in camp with his friends. 
Of the Twentieth Massachusetts, to which, with many personal 
friends, his brother Henry belonged, Mr. Ropes was almost a 
member, so close were his relations with it. After the war 
he was chosen an associate member of their permanent organi- 
zation. 2 With other soldiers and officers of distinction his in- 

1 In the biographical fragment Mr. Ropes thus expresses his feelings when 
the nature .of his spinal trouble was clearly made known to him. "I thought it 
rather a dismal situation for me, obliged to leave school for an indefinite time, 
and deformed into the bargain. But although I soon gave up the hope of becom- 
ing in time straight again, I took comfort in the consideration that my health — a 
blessing often denied to persons in my condition — was now fairly good, and I gave 
up desponding as useless and uncalled for." This was the spirit in which he al- 
ways met the adverse element in experience. The deformity, as he calls it, was 
a lateral curvature of the spine, having little effect upon his figure except to lower 
his stature. 

2 In a brief memorial of Mr. Ropes, adopted by the Twentieth Regiment As- 
sociation after his death, they speak as follows : " The members of the Twen- 
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timacies became numerous, extending, after the war, to many 
distinguished Confederates. The justness of his mind, which 
singularly defended him from prejudice on all subjects, made 
him capable of appreciating the motives and sentiments of 
individuals on the disunion side, and of weighing the soldierly 
merits of their leaders and their conduct of their operations 
with a candor which won their high respect. 

But Mr. Ropes's apprehension of the radical importance of 
the questions at issue in the Civil War was profound, and he 
was a vigorous defender of the logic of the Union position, as 
he was ardent in its practical support. " On the adoption of 
the Constitution, were there thirteen nations or one nation ? " 
was a form into which he was wont to condense the argument. 

In 1876 his deep scientific interest in the war as a military 
event, and the sense of the importance of preserving its his- 
torical details with fulness and accuracy, led Mr. Ropes to 
propose the organization of the Military Historical Society of 
Massachusetts, and to the work of this association he gave 
great attention so long as he lived. He was always its leading 
spirit, and its delightful meetings were for many seasons held 
in his house. At them he used the advantage of his wide 
personal acquaintance to bring together a great number of 
distinguished officers, whose essays became of the highest 
value as records of fact and criticisms of military operations. 
Not a few officers of the former Confederate army accepted 

tieth Regiment Association wish to express their grief at the death of their asso- 
ciate brother Mr. John C. Ropes, so far as a few inadequate words may do so. 
They know that the loss was felt by the whole city, and far beyond its limits, to 
an extraordinary degree ; but they believe that Mr. Ropes's connection with 
themselves had in it something singular notwithstanding the many and close ties 
by which he was bound. He was the first man whose membership of the Asso- 
ciation was not based upon service in the field, yet he seemed quite as much a 
member as the veterans of the great war. Only obstacles which no will or cour- 
age could surmount kept him from our battles ; and that he was kept from them 
was the greatest grief of his life. His brother was killed in the front of the regi- 
ment at Gettysburg. He himself was the intimate of every man of the Twen- 
tieth who wished the precious gift of a friendship which, without losing nice 
discrimination, saw the best side of all he met. He knew the story of the regi- 
ment as did no one else. He set us all an example of cheerful, ever gay courage 
in facing misfortune; of gallantry in making the most of facts as they were, 
instead of sighing for those which were not ; of high resolve in homely attitude 
that taught men, who in their youth were schooled in war, to know and to love 
better the very virtues which it is the glory of war to teach. The memory of 
him, like that of Colonel Lee, always will be one of the great lights in a constel- 
lation that has nearly set, — the Twentieth Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers 
in the war which he was narrating so brilliantly when he died." 
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the agreeable hospitality of the Society and contributed papers. 
From the large amount of material accumulated, several vol- 
umes have been published. The opening article in the first 
volume was by Mr. Ropes, on " The Peninsular Campaign of 
General McClellan in 1862." Other publications of his relat- 
ing to the Civil War are, " The Army under Pope," in Scrib- 
ner's series on " The Campaigns of the Civil War " ; an article 
on "The Battle of Gettysburg," in the Atlantic Monthly for 
December, 1886 ; in the same magazine for April, 1887, "Gen- 
eral McClellan"; in the Harvard Monthly for May, 1887, "A 
Few Words about Secession"; in June, 1891, in Scribner's 
Magazine, " The War as we See it Now " ; and in August, 
1891, in the same periodical, "General Sherman." 

It was natural that a writer so competent and well equipped 
should be looked to for a history of the great war ; and in 
1891 or 1892 Mr. Ropes was induced to undertake the task 
of reviewing its events, chiefly from the standpoint of military 
criticism. The title 1 of the work on which he thus became 
engaged, and which occupied him during the remainder of his 
life, was infelicitous, since it implied, rather, a descriptive and 
popular narrative. The two volumes, which were all he was 
permitted to complete, and which cover about one half of the 
period of the' war, are a monument to his ability as a student 
of military affairs, and to the remarkable impartiality with which 
his judicial mind was able to treat a variety of questions which 
have involved much dispute and personal feeling. 

The same thoroughness of information, acumen in the exam- 
ination of evidence, clearness of historical statement and in 
argument, which give to the fragment of Mr. Ropes's great 
work its distinction, had already been exhibited in his Napo- 
leonic writings. It was some years before he went to college 
that his interest in historical subjects was particularly deter- 
mined to the career of Bonaparte, 2 in regard to which he 
became one of the leading authorities of the world. His suc- 
cessive writings on the subject were, " Who Lost Waterloo ? " 
in the Atlantic Monthly for June, 1881 ; in Scribner's Maga- 
zine, for June and July, 1887, two articles entitled " Some 
Illustrations of Napoleon and his Times " ; and in the same 

1 " The Story of the Civil War." 

°- He ascribed the first awakening of this special interest to the reading of 
John S. C. Abbott's "Life of Napoleon " when about fifteen years old. 

31 
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periodical for March and April, 1888, two on " The Campaign 
of Waterloo." In 1885 appeared his volume on " The First 
Napoleon " ; and in 1892 his elaborate work on u The Cam- 
paign of Waterloo," with a valuable atlas- 
Mr. Ropes's ardent interest in Napoleon's career has some- 
times been referred to as partaking of the character of hero- 
worship. This inference is exceedingly far from the truth. 
His admiration for Napoleon was limited very strictly to a 
profound appreciation of his vast intellectual endowments, 
and his unparalleled executive ability and power over men. 
He also did full justice to the career of Napoleon in its liber- 
alizing influence on the political condition of western Europe. 
But for the man himself, Mr. Ropes had a strong repug- 
nance, and he never gave serious attention to his personal 
history or the questions arising out of it. With the details 
of Napoleon's life he was, of course, sufficiently acquainted ; 
but he always passed them by with that power of dismissing 
un useful matter from his attention for which he w r as distin- 
guished. He was apt to sum up Napoleon's private character 
in a sentence which intimated his feeling towards him, — 
" Napoleon was not a gentleman." 

But the great game of war which Napoleon was capable of 
playing with supreme ability had intense interest for Mr. 
Ropes, and he followed it in the careers of the great generals 
of ancient and modern days with minute attention and thor- 
ough intelligence. Undoubtedly, in Caesar's or Napoleon's or 
Wellington's career it also profoundly stimulated his imagi- 
nation ; yet it was not the stir of its events but the logical 
processes guiding warfare which engaged Mr. Ropes's inter- 
est. For war, as a moral fact, he had a deep philanthropic 
abhorrence, and as a means of arbitrament between peoples, 
even a certain contempt. " It is the most clumsy of all in- 
struments, and no man can tell what it will issue in," he used 
to say. The responsibility of initiating warfare he viewed 
with deep moral seriousness, and his condemnation of those 
leaders of peoples who have wantonly entered upon it could 
not be exceeded in forcibleness. He never pretended to 
excuse President Cleveland, whose administration he had 
heartily upheld in its general course, for his action on the 
Venezuela question. The horror and wickedness of a war 
between the United States and England rose before a mind 
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profoundly capable of appreciating what it would have been 
in colors so lurid that they never faded. u I shall never for- 
give him, never" he repeatedly declared. 

He strongly disapproved our entering upon war with Spain 
in 1898, believing that its objects might and should have been 
attained by the diplomatic measures in progress when it was 
hurried on. He regarded it as a politician's movement, and 
considered the humane justifications pleaded to be unsound 
and sensational. The appeals made to the patriotic instincts 
of our young men at this time, he strongly deprecated as un- 
founded and misleading. Still more heartily he condemned 
the course of our administration in regard to the Philippines ; 
regarding the conquest of those islands as a wanton assault 
upon the rights of a people whose independence we should 
have respected and maintained. The " imperialistic " policy 
of the administration he regarded as in violation of the prin- 
ciples of our Constitution, and dangerously revolutionary. He 
declined to attend the dinner given in Boston to President 
McKinley, holding him responsible for leading us into what he 
deemed a false and perilous course. 

It must be admitted that in regard to our political condition 
and prospects Mr. Ropes had become seriously discouraged. 
The persistent and never-lessening corruptions of our politics, 
the rise of "bosses," the increasing tendency to the central- 
ization of power, the usurpations of recent administrations, 
inspired in him grave solicitude as to the permanency of our 
democratic experiment, and even as to the general practica- 
bility of republican institutions under existing moral and 
social conditions. He entertained the doubt whether such 
institutions, in presence of the temptations offered to fraud 
in their conduct, did not exact, normally, from the honest 
private citizen a greater sacrifice of time and pains than the 
average man could afford to make. 

The other, and by far the deeper, of the subjects which 
engaged the lifelong interest of Mr. Ropes's mind, was the- 
ology. Fostered by the influences of home, and particularly 
by his mother's absorption in them, religious questions early 
engaged his attention on their intellectual side, and still more 
deeply on the spiritual. His religious instincts, while sober 
and practical, were strong and fervent. He was naturally 
devotional, and kept up the simple practices of childhood and 
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youth, in this respect, with sincerity and deep feeling, to his 
latest years. He was, at all periods of his life, a constant 
student of theology, and his mind was habitually conversant 
with its themes. He long meditated a series of essays upon 
some of these, which, had he lived to complete his work upon 
the Civil War, he would probably have composed and pub- 
lished. Reared under orthodox doctrinal conceptions, these 
were the starting-point of his thought, and he was thor- 
oughly versed in their logical justifications. But the spirit 
of his home and its training had been liberal, as we have said, 
and from the outset the posture of his mind was one of strict 
independence. His thought steadily, though slowly, devel- 
oped and progressed. All the elements of the doctrinal sys- 
tem in which he was reared underwent the rigid scrutiny of 
his own reflections, and, if retained, became personal convic- 
tions. His creed, as time went on, became greatly simplified, 
relieved of abstractions and doctrinal subtleties. Its emphatic 
note was a singularly childlike repose in the goodness and 
providence of God, in whom he rested as a loving Father, in 
whose benevolence and care he unreservedly confided. The 
great advantages and privileges he had personally enjoyed 
were habitually seen as so many indications of divine paternal 
love and watchfulness, and equally of the obligation imposed 
on him of just return, in the tenor of his life and conduct, for 
the peculiar blessings bestowed upon him. The sense of God's 
providence was an incessant practical motive in all that he 
did, and a perfect support in all that he endured of trial and 
affliction. 

On one of his European journeys he was stricken down, 
quite alone and in a remote city, where at the time conven- 
iences for the welfare of the sick foreigner were most inade- 
quately provided. When he realized his condition, he was at 
first deeply dismayed. Then, very soon, the thought of the 
unfailing goodness of God, his bountiful Heavenly Father, 
came to him ; he recalled his home, his parents, the singular 
privileges and blessings of his lot, and, as he afterwards said, 
his mind became and remained entirely at rest as to the situa- 
tion he was in, and unanxious as to its issues. 

The same practical religiousness pervaded all his active 
life, and was deeply involved in that benevolence which was 
his most characteristic trait and constant habit. No man 
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ever more fully accepted and prosecuted life as a stewardship. 
His vigorous judgment was not often obscured, but it was 
incessantly tempered by indulgent pity for misfortune and 
sympathy with the manhood which underlay the least worthy 
characters. His heart grew constantly more tender, and with 
increasing means his beneficence became more and more ex- 
tensive and varied. Remaining unmarried, he was on principle 
opposed to the accumulation of wealth, and he scattered his 
income almost with lavishness„ He was not much attracted 
to public objects, although he gave generously to those- brought 
to his attention. His sympathies went out more spontaneously 
to private want and difficulty, and especially he loved to help 
those who were helping themselves, — above all, to assist the 
fortunes of promising young men. He gave the time which 
was so valuable to him, his advice and personal care and pains, 
as unstintedly as his wealth. His patience with the perverse 
and tiresome, his tenderness even towards grievous offenders, 
were extreme. His sympathy with the most humble persons 
was singularly quick and natural, and free from condescension. 
He appreciated his own station in life and valued the advan- 
tages of the class to which he belonged. He was not careless 
of his rights or of the obligations of others to him, but ex- 
acted somewhat strictly whatever it was the duty of any one 
to render him. But where relations were personal, he easily 
ignored the distinctions of fortune and culture and saw in 
every man a man. He met persons of all classes — strangers, 
officials, his country neighbors, tradesmen, workmen, his own 
employees and domestics — with an ease and frankness very 
distinct from careless familiarity, which were born of his 
respect for the quality of manhood, and which encouraged 
confidence and won affection, but invited nothing but respect 
for himself. He put every one at his ease, yet in the most 
intimate relations maintained a certain reserve. 

This native dignity peculiarly influenced the young, and 
made their intercourse with him highly improving. His af- 
fection for them was almost intense ; they had for him a veri- 
table magnetism. Their companionship refreshed him ; he 
understood their feelings and the workings of their minds, 
and met them upon their own levels of thought. He treated 
them, on the one hand, almost as equals; yet instinctively he 
imposed on them a respect which they were never tempted to 
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violate. In a mixed company it was hard for him to confine 
himself to their elders. He was never so happy as when he 
gathered children about him at his seaside home, or had a 
group of young men at his table, or in his study, in town. 
Both of his houses were well supplied for them with games, 
toys, musical instruments, and other means of entertainment. 
He loved the gayeties of the young, joined in their fun, and 
interested himself in their serious pursuits. In conversation 
he listened to their opinions with a deference which was per- 
fectly sincere, which made them value their own mental 
processes, encouraged genuine thinking, and brought out man- 
liness and womanliness in them. He expressed his own judg- 
ments as between man and man with unconscious freedom, 
and so naturally as not to overbear or smother theirs. He 
watched narrowly the unfolding characters of those with whom 
he was particularly intimate, losing no opportunity for the 
suggestions of moral principle or practical wisdom. 

This gift of camaraderie secured to Mr. Ropes an almost 
limitless acquaintance among the young. He remembered all 
their names and the particular associations and interests of 
each. In public places children flocked about him with art- 
less confidence. They appeared freely upon his summer- 
grounds and broad piazzas, sure of a welcome and appropriate 
hospitality. Young men loved to pass their vacations with 
him, equal comrades in his out-of-door pleasures, and spending 
endless evenings in good talk. His city home was the head- 
quarters of not a few chosen ones, who came and went as if it 
were their own. They made him their confidant, carrying to 
him their life-questions, their ambitions, and even their follies 
and errors. How many he assisted with wise advice, with 
considerate suggestion, with frank and even stern reproof 
which they accepted for its manifest spirit of affectionate in- 
terest in their welfare, with practical furtherance in making 
their way in life, with loans or gifts of money, will never be 
known. 

In this capacity to understand and reach the young, Mr. 
Ropes was almost unique, and it furnished him consciously 
the outgo for his strong domestic affections which his bachelor- 
hood denied him. 

Similar traits gave to Mr. Ropes's society a peculiar attrac- 
tion for intelligent women. They remarked that he never 
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" talked down " to them, but always as to equal minds, 
whose thought he was ready to value, not hesitating to 
pay it the respect of frankly controverting it when he dif- 
fered. A wise judgment or suggestive idea was to him the 
most valuable thing in life, for which he waited, seem- 
ing always to expect it from his interlocutor, whoever he 
was. 

In the company of men, the clearness and thoroughness of 
his own thought, his perfect candor, and his confidence in 
others, with a certain briskness of manner and some fondness 
for the vernacular, gave to Mr. Ropes's conversation a tone of 
positiveness which may have appeared at times as dogmatic. 
It was not so in spirit. His one object in discussion was the 
determination of the truth. He loved to clarify questions. It 
troubled him to see another groping for truth, or laboring in 
what seemed to him error, when light was to be had. He 
would work hard to convince, but he never sought to overbear 
another's mind. Good talk was his greatest enjoyment. He 
was at his best with a single congenial friend in the late hours 
of the evening. At such times the gravity, penetration, eleva- 
tion, and impressiveness of his conversation upon important 
themes raised it to the highest levels. He did not possess wit 
or humor in himself, although peculiarly appreciative of those 
qualities in others ; nor had he largely the gift of intuition 
except as experience and sympathy gave him marked insight 
into character. His forte was in clearness of reasoning, im- 
pelled by the warmest moral earnestness. His thought was 
eminently practical. He disliked mere theories and fine- 
spun argument. His views were large and sound. But 
he was in the best sense an idealist, from his absolute confi- 
dence in truth and his constant effort, in secret and public, 
to attain it. And what he attained he with unsurpassed 
fidelity made the law of his thought and conduct. To fun- 
damental moral principles he was rigorously loyal. His re- 
ligious ideas were the inspiration and practical incentive of 
his daily life. 

Mr. Ropes was highly social in disposition, readily became 
a friend, and few private men were more widely known in his 
own city and throughout the country. Large companies and 
club-life were distasteful to him from their aimlessness and 
superficiality. He detested gossip and small talk. He es- 
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pecially enjoyed the intercourse of the dinner-table, for its 
mingled good cheer and opportunity of pleasant conversation. 
The hospitalities of his own agreeable dining-room were in- 
cessant. The material feast was simple though elegant ; the 
spirit of the occasion was always unconstrained and cheerful. 
He gathered about his table the widest variety of guests. 
Persons eminent in many walks continually sat there. One 
form of thoughtfulness was habitual with him. When he ex- 
pected guests of distinction and accomplishments, he was apt 
to invite among them promising young men, to be stimulated 
and instructed by such society. On Sunday evenings, as was 
well known to his young friends, his less formal dinner was 
always open to any who should come in, self-invited, and a 
group of such were usually there. They were frequently 
there, also, by informal invitation, on other evenings, and the 
freshness of young life, their lively talk and animated dis- 
cussions, their songs, in which he loved to join, their affection 
and confidence in him, made his house a home for himself and 
for them. They were aware of the hour at which he wished 
to retire to his study, and departed contented and happy. He 
knew how to be father and brother to them. Many collegians 
and other youths from a distance came to him, recommended 
by parents or friends, and for these he always accepted a serious 
responsibility and gave them his watchful care. His last 
guest, on the evening of his lamented seizure, was a young 
student, recently introduced to him, who dined with Mr. 
Ropes alone. 

For a few years after his entrance upon professional life, 
Mr. Ropes remained a member of his father's family in their 
ample home at 92 Beacon Street. On his father's death, in 
1869, he removed with his mother and sister to 99 Mt. Vernon 
Street, where he lived until October, 1873. After the death 
of his mother in that year, he made a prolonged visit to 
Europe, in company with his sister and other friends, on return 
from which he established himself in bachelor-quarters at 53 
Temple Street. In October, 1883, he again occupied his house 
in Mt. Vernon Street, and it continued his city home until 
his death. 

In the same year, 1883, he bought land at York Harbor, 
Maine, and built a house, which he called the " Villa Tran- 
quille," a name which he had remarked on a house in Men- 
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tone, and mentally appropriated. 1 Here, except when he went 
abroad for his vacation, he spent all his remaining summers, 
and the " Villa " became a centre of easy hospitality. He 
kept it full, chiefly of young guests, but older friends and 
many persons of distinction were entertained. His delightful 
afternoon dinners brought together cottage neighbors, friends 
from adjacent towns, litterateurs, officers of the army and 
navy, mingled old and young. For the boys and girls he gave 
large evening parties, with music and dancing, to which 
swarmed the whole youthful population, in response to his 
informal invitations, given personally as he moved among 
them in his morning strolls upon the beach. The evening of 
the Fourth of July was the occasion of an annual fete, with 
fireworks and balloons, never omitted until 1898, after which 
he would not seem by such a celebration to be approving the 
course of our Administration in the Spanish and Philippine 
wars. His own particular diversion was croquet, to which he 
gave many happy hours. Besides this, his only exercise was 
walking, of which at all seasons he was very fond, and which 
in early years he extended to distances of many miles. His 
vacations were short — of six weeks only — but that time he 
gave wholly to recreation. He would have no avoidable asso- 
ciations with work about the " V.T.," as it was familiarly 
called, and interdicted any but the most pressing communica- 
tions from his office. He returned to town before the close of 
August, finding the late weeks of summer a favorable time for 
progress upon the successive volumes upon which he became 
engaged. 

In the prosecution of his literary work Mr. Ropes's habits 
were, as in other matters, laborious, but free from nervous in- 
tensity. His library of special authorities was large, but he 

1 The inscription which he placed over the door of the Villa Tranquille, from 
the beginning of the Vlth Satire of Horace (Book II.), was highly characteristic: 
" Hoc erat in votis ; modus agri non ita magnus 
Hortus ubi et tecto vicinus jugis aquae fons, 
Et paullum silvse super his foret. Auctius atque 
Di melius fecere. Bene est. Nil amplius oro, 
Maia nate, nisi ut propria haec mihi munera faxis." 
An occurrence in connection with this inscription greatly amused Mr. Ropes. 
An old and somewhat seedy wayfarer having been invited upon the piazza during 
a shower, recognized the verses at once, and with hearty appreciation exclaimed, 
" Ah ! so old Fiaccus has been here with his jack-knife, has he ? " 

Mr. Ropes used to say that this incident made it worth while to have built 
the house- 

32 
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collected little material in the form of memoranda. His 
knowledge of his subjects was so thorough, even lesser details 
were carried so clearly in his photographic memor} 7 , the sub- 
jects he dealt with had been so long considered, that he used 
singularly little of the apparatus of the writer, besides his pen. 
His care to ensure final accuracy by reference to authorities 
was, however, unwearied and minute. His visits to Europe 
had given him opportunity to explore important localities con- 
nected with the career of Napoleon, and he had, in like man- 
ner, traversed and inspected many of those associated with the 
Civil War. He wrote slowly, with unsparing revision, having 
successive portions of his work returned to him in type-written 
copies, for the greater freedom of criticism. Of the first vol- 
ume of his history of the Civil War he even had a small edition 
privately printed, in advance, to be subjected to the criticism 
of a number of his friends. To his labor on his books, he 
added those of a large correspondence elicited by them, to 
which he gave prompt and conscientious attention. Much of 
this was with former officers of the Southern Confederacy. 
He was in communication, also, with numerous military 
authorities abroad, and became the recipient of agreeable per- 
sonal attentions from them on his European visits. 

Of these, Mr. Ropes made many. Besides the longer ones 
of his earlier years, it became his custom frequently to spend 
his summers in England and on the Continent. Strongly ad- 
dicted to habit in his personal life, and enjoying home comfort, 
he equally loved variety, and adapted himself to the incidents 
of journeying with a good humor which made him the best of 
travelling-companions. For the sea and its associations he had 
an inherited love. His literary culture and wide historical in- 
formation, his delight in nature and generous appreciation of 
the arts, with a vein of youthful romance which never failed 
him, kept him susceptible to the interest of every situation. 

On one of his European journeys he amused his leisure 
by collecting and collating all attainable portraits of Julius 
Csesar, an account of which he later published in one of the 
magazines. 

Although he attained honorable distinction in literature and 
as an authority in the military art, the life of Mr. Ropes re- 
mained characteristically that of a private man ; and its com- 
prehensive suggestion is of the widely reaching effect which 
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such a life may exert. Ready to accept responsibility at 
the call of duty, he was by temperament averse from public 
functions. He loved the independence of the private station, 
and appreciated and preferred personal intercourse as the 
effective channel of his influence upon his time. He dis- 
charged for many years the office of a Vestryman of Trinity 
Church, and he was for one or two terms an Overseer of the 
University. But while at all times profoundly interested in 
public affairs, thinking and conversing upon them with char- 
acteristic energy and clearness, and possessing, indeed, in his 
practical judgment, his knowledge of men, and his power of 
effective speaking, some of the best qualifications for public 
life, he entered the field of active politics only during the 
campaign of 1876, when he accepted the position of President 
of the Bristow Club, and made speeches in various parts of 
the State. 

Mr. Ropes's personal tastes and habits were most simple. 
His wants were few. He loved to be bountiful, and needed 
comfort, but he had no disposition to luxury. His private 
meals were almost frugal. He slept long and soundly and 
arose late. But he habitually extended the evening hours, 
which he best loved, to midnight, or willingly, if he had good 
company, far beyond it. He reserved an hour or more, before 
retiring, for personal reading. This was often only recreative, 
but usually it was serious and devotional. Throughout life, 
he was a diligent student of the New Testament and its litera- 
ture, and with this he seems usually to have ended his day. 
His favorite edition of the Testament contained both the Greek 
and the English texts, and the two were habitually compared. 
Well-worn books of devotion always lay beside the volume. 
For the character and thought of Jesus, Mr. Ropes entertained 
a profound and sympathetic reverence, and he came more and 
more to deplore that their simplicity had been so deeply com- 
plicated by the subtleties of theology. In the Epistles of 
St. Paul he always found great suggestiveness, and he was 
thoroughly versed in the great Apostle's ideas and arguments. 
The theological system, however, in which his youth had been 
trained, and which was so largely founded upon apostolic 
thought, lost most of its hold upon his mind, as it matured. 

Mr. Ropes continued in the exercise of his profession to the 
end. For the prosecution of his literary work, he latterly re- 
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served to himself one or two days of the week, and he also 
gave up much of his forensic practice, as the property trusts of 
his firm, of which he was especially in charge, exacted more 
of his time. He reached his office at nearly mid-forenoon, 
but remained there till late afternoon, reserving only time for 
his walk before dinner. His evenings, which in former years 
were largely given to society, were latterly devoted chiefly to 
the composition of his books. But his intimate friends knew 
that when the night had far enough waned, they were sure of 
his welcome, and of the inspiration of his cheerful, wise, and 
well-ordered talk. 

So passed among us a thoroughly genuine, earnest, service- 
able, well-balanced, religious, manly life ; a life founded in 
conscious loyalty to God, permeated by the sense of duty, 
and directed and warmed by love for men. Its many per- 
sonal advantages were used, with singular fidelity, as talents 
lent. Its disadvantages were compensated by a willing and 
philosophical acceptance of them, and the resolute appropri- 
ation of every source of* strength and usefulness. It was 
recognized as a high moral privilege ; devoted steadily to 
self-improvement; unweariedly consecrated to the service of 
fellow-men. 

John Codman Ropes was a highly characteristic example of 
the best possible issues of the ideas and principles which have 
underlain and shaped the civilization of New England. Ro- 
bust in conscientiousness, tolerant but firm in conviction, 
self-reliant, virile, idealistic but practical, he was gentle, 
affectionate, charitable, domestic, public-spirited, — a truly 
righteous man. His temper was serene and equable, free 
from self-indulgence, cheerful in the enjoyment of life's 
pleasant things, but singularly pure, unexacting, tender, and 
kind. As a citizen his patriotism was ardent but discrim- 
inating ; he would have his country magnanimous, her 
institutions just, their administration pure. He loved the 
Church and its rites, and was diligent in his attendance on 
its ministrations, but was independent and even critical in 
thought, and incapable of the sectarian spirit. Knowing the 
world well, he detested its evil, but a wide experience made 
him indulgent in his judgment of individuals. For friend- 
ship, he had a very genius. He adapted himself by instinct 
to persons of every class, responding quickly to their sympa- 
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tliies, respectful of their views, prompt to serve their interests. 
The humble loved him. He had the universal respect of his 
equals in culture and associations. Through his own candor 
and trustfulness he was a frank censor of conduct; but his 
keen insight, his balanced judgment, his power of sympathy 
but rigorous uprightness, made him an unequalled adviser of 
the young, of men in any kind of trouble, of the erring who 
regretted their ways. He looked for good in all men. Only 
of insincerity, impurity, meanness, pretence, cruelty, and 
hardness of heart was he intolerant. Even for the animal 
world he had a singular tenderness. 

Mr. Ropes's remarkable vigor of mind and body was con- 
tinued to him, unabated, to the last. The closing day of his 
conscious life was characteristic and happy. He went to his 
office, as usual, but found it, from some repairs, in disorder, 
so that he could not occupy it. He had always loved a holi- 
day, but affected disappointment at being debarred from his 
desk. He jested with his ofBce-staff on their disposition to 
exclude him. "Well, I see that you prefer my room to my 
company," he said, and bade them what was his last kindly 
farewell. Returning to his home, he sent for his secretary, 
and passed the day in work upon his history of the Civil 
War. About five in the afternoon he ceased dictation, say- 
ing, " We have had a happy day, have we not ? If we could 
have a year of such days as this, we should have our work 
done." 

After his customary hour of out-door exercise, he dined, as 
has been stated, with a single guest, a young student lately 
introduced to his acquaintance. He finished the evening, as 
usual, in his study, but retired early. He was ready for bed 
when the final summons came, in some symptom which caused 
him to call for aid. He was able to indicate that he was seri- 
ously ill, and to lie down without help. But when, in half an 
hour, his physician arrived, he could no longer articulate. 
Physical life continued four days longer, but for him this world 
was no more He breathed his last on October 28, 1899, his 
age being sixty-three years and six months. 

It was the beautiful, painless close of a well-spent life. 
With health and faculties wholly unimpaired, in the midst of 
full prosperity, beloved and honored of all men, he laid down 
the burden and the joys of earthly being. 
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From the community in which he was so valuable, from the 
wide circle of his friends, he seemed to be taken too soon. 
But those who knew him best and loved him most will not 
begrudge him his euthanasy. 

The funeral of Mr. Ropes took place from Trinity Church, 
where he had long worshipped and of which he was a com- 
municant, on October 30. 

His remains were interred in the family plot at Forest 
Hills Cemetery. 



